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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—>—— 


HE week has been very damp and depressing. All the 
weather prophets are wrong, and even the Government 
which took up Admiral Fitzroy have declared that bis and his 
successor’s weather reports were mere prophetic guesses, which 
are to be discontinued as needless complications of our ignorance. 
Mr. Disraeli, who is always cheerful about grain and roots, says 
the Buckingham farmers have got in their harvest very nicely, 
which will make them, we fear, an object of envy to the North. 
The only variations in the weather of importance have been for 
the last three weeks that sometimes it has been dry for a day and 
rained all night, sometimes it has been dry for a night and rained 
all day, and sometimes it has rained both all day and all night. 
A dripping September is not usual with us, and rather dishearten- 
ing to all classes,—farmers, sportsmen, and politicians. The birds 
get longer reprieves in consequence, but it is not certain that 
even they would not prefer a little fine weather and heavier odds 
against them. ‘The politicians seem to feel it as much as any. 
Nobody explains anything to his constituents, though the feeblest 
orator would be sure of a great temporary fame and undying 
gratitude from the editors of newspapers, who, in spite of the 
absence of news, continue to issue valuable remarks upon it. 


Abroad, however, there are signs of political movement. Count 
Bismark has got into a new quarrel with the Prussian Assembly 
about his loan. He wants to issue 60,000,000 thalers (9,000,000/. 
sterling) in treasury notes, and the Committee of the Assembly 
decline to give him more than half, 4,500,000/. sterling, and wish 
to make these redeemable in one year. An organ, said to be semi- 
official, of the Prussian Government declares that if the Chamber 
ratifies the decision of the Committee, the Parliament, though only 
just elected, will be dissolved, and of course the split between the 
Crown and the people renewed. It would be very bad policy on 
the part of the Government. The Chamber, after giving way so 
much as it has done, is quite right to assert at once and strongly, 
its intention to use the power of the purse which the Government 
professes to give it, but it is certain that, if occasion arose, it would 
give the successful Minister exactly what the emergency demanded. 
Count Bismark has triumphed once over the popular body, but he 
needs its aid more than ever now, and will not be the statesman 
he seems if he does not try the experiment of stooping to conquer, 
—confirming the right of the people to dictate, in order to make 
them eager to be guided in their exercise of that right by himself. 


Turkey has dismal prospects before her, and an Eastern ques- 
tion, probably to the great content of the Emperor,—if he is well 
enough at least to take any pleasure in the haute politique,—is once 
more forcing itself upon Europe. The Candiote insurrection has 
been succeeded by a serious insurrection in Epirus, and the insur- 
rection in Epirus by a rising in the Lebanon. 3,000 Epirote 
insurgents recentl ly attacked a body of Turkish troops, “ killing 11 
and wounding 250,” says the report, but somehow forgetting to 
mention the veal ‘of the engagement. The movement is spread- 
ing, it is said, throughout Epirus. The Candiote Assembly have 
decided to raise a loan of 5,000,000 drachmas (say 150,000/.), and 
have resolved, it is said, that the island shall be annexed to Greece. 
The Christian population of Candia, who are apparently all in 
revolt, outnumber the Mohammedans by two to one, 216,000 to 


and the Druses up against the Maronites and the Government in 
the Lebanon, it will not be easy for the Turks to send sufficient 


| troops to quell these formidable risings. The time for the final 
9 | exit of Turkey from Europe seems fast approaching. 


Mr. Carlyle has written a letter to the Secretary of the Eyre 
Defence Fund, Mr. Hamilton Hume, stating that he cannot give 
anything but his personal support and moral influence to the 
Committee, but that he gives that with all his heart. This 
letter would be a very good one for the defence of a quite con- 
ceivable and possible Mr. Eyre, but has the disadvantage of 
betraying the utmost ignorance and error as to the actual Gover- 
nor in question. It is unfortunately not based, as he himself 
would put it, on any substantial foundation of eternal fact. The 
verities are all against him, and give their everlasting ‘no’ to 
his presentation of the case. It is indeed really very curious how 
this great literary worshipper of strength has managed of late to 
ignore the highest sort of strength, the latent strength implied in 
temperate self-command, in curbing tightly your own party- 
impulses, in keeping down not only the passion of rebels, but the 
reactionary passion which rebellion excites among the loyal. As 
there is a latent heat only given out when the ice melts, so there 
is a latent strength only given out when firm self-command 
relaxes into panic violence. Mr. Carlyle cannot appreciate it in 
the former stage, he appreciates it only when it becomes fluid or 
passes into vapour. 

General Mouravieff is dead, and the Russian papers recount his 
many virtues. ‘The outcry against him raised by the friends of 
the Poles, they say, quoting from Mr. Carlyle, is chatter “ mainly 
from the teeth outwards.” The Committee of the Eyre Defence 
Fund have had a meeting to consider the propriety of permitting 
the admirers of Mouravieff to entrust the funds intended to raise 
a monument to his memory to their care. Mr. Ruskin thought 
his memory ought to be enshrined fittingly in the stones of 
Warsaw. Mr. Carlyle remarked that the wild shricks of the 
Universal anarchy, now for a long time proceeding quite too 
loudly, and to sober-minded, order-loving people, in a most dis- 
tracting fashion, from the region calling itself Poland, had been 
smothered in a notably more efficient measure by this man than 
by any other as yet known in this Universe of ours, and that the 
memory of such a man, what memory the world may be expected 
to cherish of him, should surely be grateful. Mr. Kingsley re- 
marked that early in his career Mouravieff had entitled himself to 
the trust of all good men, and that he had taken him upon trust 
ever since. It was unanimously decided to open a second account 
with Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, by the side of “* The Eyre 
Defence and Aid Fund,” to be called “ The Mouravieff Monument 
Fund,” and several handsome subscriptions were announced before 
the meeting separated. 


Mr. Johnson has deelared Texas restored to the Union, and no 
longer under military government. A correspondent in another 
column challenges any sort of proof that the freedmen and their 
friends are often murdered and ill-treated at the South under the 
President’s scheme of recognizing, to the full, State rights, and 
leaving the State laws to work without the interference of the 
central Government. Well, here is a quotation from a long letter 
from Texas, inserted in one of the President's organs,—the New 
York Evening Post,—-which applauds Mr. Johnson for his con- 
ciliatory policy in giving up Texas to its own local executive 
as he has already, with such brilliant effect, given up Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and other of the Southern States. This correspondent 
of the Evening Post confesses that he dare not permit his name 
to be published. He says, ‘‘The number of crimes of violence 
in Texas is incredible. In a small county adjoining to this 
83 persons are indicted for murder. In worse counties there 
are no indictments because witnesses dare not testify, and grand 
juries dare not indict. Since the war, though over 500 men have 
been indicted for murder, not a single white man has been con- 





victed and punished. Every day I hear of murders of freedmen. 
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Since 5 o’clock-this afternoon four new ones have been reported 
here.” The same writer adds:that the Secessionists constantly 
speculate when they will be ‘able’‘*to begin to gather their 
niggers.” ‘Andy Johnson,” they say, “ means to give'us back 
our niggers,” and in one county there are persons “who have 
bought ‘the chance of negroes at 10 dollars per head.” No 
wonder they mistake Mr. Johnson’s intentions. A policy of 
permitting enormities is very near indeed to a policy of perpe- 
trating them. ae 

Even General Granger's report on the South, which is obviously 
written as strongly as possible in the interest of the new Govern- 
ment policy, and by a vehement adherent of Mr. Johnson’s, is 
obliged to admit the prevalence of violence towards the negro. 
Thus says General Granger :—‘‘ Then there is another class, an 
utterly irresponsible class, composed mainly of young men who were 
the ‘ bucks’ of Southern society before the war, and chiefly spent 
their time lounging round the court-rooms and bars, in chicken- 
fighting and gambling. These have been greatly broken up by 
the war; many of them have been killed; but those who remain 
are still disturbing elements in the community, and are doing 
much. mischief. It is this class of men and a number of the 
poorer whites who have formed gangs for horse-stealing. It is 
they who, in some instances, have made attacks on officers of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and have ill-treated the freedmen. It is 
they who afford the main pretext for saying that there is among 
the people of the South a feeling of hostility towards the United 
States Government.” That is a pretty strong admission for a 
confessed adherent of Government, whose report is published as the 
justification of the course it is taking. When we take with this 
General Sheridan’s strong condemnation of the judiciary of New 
Orleans as utterly unworthy of trust, there is some difficulty in 
understanding how any man who calls himself a Unionist and 
Republican, can dare to recommend State rights as a sufficient 
guarantee for the safety of the loyalists and freedmen of the South. 


Mr. Gladstone made a good speech yesterday week at Salisbury, 
partly in memory of Lord Herbert, upon whom he pronounced a 
very touching as well as polished eulogium, and partly also in 
defence of the late Ministry’s conduct with relation to the Reform 
Bill, It had been asserted, he said, that the failure of the Govern- 
ment was due to ‘the careless, rash, and hasty manner in which 
that measure had been framed.” It was “ always open,” he justly 
observed, and he might have added always sweet, ‘‘ to a political 
party to treat as impotent the efforts of its opponents,” but he 
said, ‘* if haste and rashness are to be measured by ordinary tests, 
then I must say to this charge against the Government that no 
measure which has been introduced into Parliament since the 
great Act of 1832 in relation to Reform ever was prepared with one- 
half the industry, care, solicitude, and patient examination which 
was bestowed by the late Government upon the Bill which they 
proposed for the reduction of the franchise.” We never thought 
the charge of rashness plausible. The Government wanted more 
courage, not /ess. They could not have thought it wise in their 
hearts to extend the suffrage in corrupt places like Reigate, 
Lancaster, Totnes, or even Yarmouth, for the same reasons for 
which they extended it in Manchester, Leeds, Halifax, and so 
forth. They knew it was absurd to. apply the same external 
remedy to wants, defects, and diseases so different, and yet they 
did it from mere fear of the political Mrs. Grundy. A little less 
solicitude and a little more determination to convince the public, 
and not take their convictions from the public, would have done 
more for the Bill than any delay. 





Mr. Gladstone, it is said, is going to pass the winter in Rome. 
He will be there when the time comes for executing the convention 
between France and Italy for the withdrawal of the Roman garrison, 
and we only hope the Roman Committee will not try to profit by 
his counsels. Perhaps the Pope might get a little good advice out 
of him, if the Holy Father would only ask him frankly what to do, 
and he would be a far more scrupulous, conscientious, and disin- 
terested, and probably a far wiser adviser than any cardinal. The 
Monde, Ultramontane Paris organ .of the Pope, is vehement for 
the flight to Malta. But we should think the Pope, if he takes 
any disinterested and liberal English advice, will be advised to 
throw himself frankly on the King of Italy. The angry Govern- 


ment organs at Rome are sneering that of course Mr. Gladstone 
will begin by visiting the prisons. ‘ He always visits the prisons.’ 
He will scarcely make the attempt under so temporary a régime 
as the Papal, but he will no doubt visit the Vatican, and it will 
be the Pope’s own fault if that should really prove in effect to be 
what it is not unlikely to be—a visit to the State prison in Rome. 


Mr. Hennessy, some time member for the Roman Catholic pelea 
hood'of King's County, has seized the propitious blankness of the 
depict his-admiration and wonder at the triumphant diplomacy of 
season as the opportunity for writinga curious pamphlet professing to 
France, and, on that ground, recommending Lord Stanley to open 
negotiations with Paris for improving the position of this already 
triumphant power, and securing to France the boundary of the 
Rhine. We have spoken at length of this surprising document 
to which Lord Stanley is not very likely to pay much attention, 
in another place; here we need only suggest a possible motive for 
it. There has been a revived rumour this week,—probably of little 
value, like most of the political canards of a long vacation,—that 
Prussia intends to set up the Duchy of Warsaw again, and to give 
it to King John of Saxony to rule. If Mr. Hennessy is in any 
such chimerical plot, and hej as the great advocate of the Poles in 
England, is likely to be one of the first talkers consulted,—he may 
in his astuteness think it politic to set England against France on 
the boundary question, in order'to secure her for Prussia. Cer- 
tainly Prussia would need strong support, if she were to attempt 
to consolidate North Germany under herself, to set up a weak, 
independent power on her eastern border asa buffer between herself 
and Russia, and to decline to give France any compensation in 
the West. And if Mr. Hennessy’s pamphlet has any reasonable 
motive at all, it is to quicken the English jealousy of France. No 
doubt he does this in the Irish fashion of driving a pig to market, 
by pulling it by its tail in the opposite direction. In words he 
says, ‘‘ You are so weak and miserable in consequence of resisting 
the great and magnificent French Empire, that it is your obvious 
policy to devise a plan for making it still greater and more magui- 
ficent!” Of course he does not mean that. But who has the key 
to Mr. J. Pope Hennessy’s political cipher ? 


The Election Commissions are getting stupid, and the reiterated 
‘laughter ” of the Commissioners,—we hope they don’t laugh 
quite so much as the reporters give them credit for,—irritating. 
If they sang comic songs, which no doubt are dismal things, or 
took laughing gas, they could scarcely laugh more. It is clear they 
think the unlawful and immoral annexation of money in itself a 
ridiculous and humorous transaction. Now and then no doubt there 
is a cynical candour in the witnesses which is really wonderful. For 
instance, at Great Yarmouth, Thomas Wooden, a mast and block- 
maker, says, ‘‘ I split my vote because it struck my fancy. I was 
offered money, and I took it. If it had been as much more I should 
have taken it, because it did me good. I should be glad if some one 
would give me some money now.” ‘Thomas Wooden evidently feels 
no shame about his devotion to money. It is avowed, and 
seemingly religious; he glories in it. But it does not strike 
us as peculiarly laughable. There is something far grander 
in it than in the half-devotion of Joseph Shattock, retired 
shoemaker, of the same place, who explained his intention 
to keep the bribe if he could not have his name taken 
off the list of bribees, but was willing to give up his 20/. to be 
clear of the charge. He evidently did not think it wrong, but 
did think it disreputable to take bribes, and was willing to buy 
reputation. That was a wishy-washy state of mind, but at 
that also the Commissioners laughed. For ourselves, we believe 
the dirty work has rendered them hysterical. At every stir of the 
stick in the nasty fluid there is ‘‘ much laughter.” 





M. Prevost Paradol, who has written one of his epigrammatic 
articles on these foul little political pools, seems rather to admire 
the sort of candidates who pay their way so nobly, though he 
acquiesces demurely in the condemnation of the bribees. ‘ The 
fact should not be lost sight of,” he says, ‘* that the candidate who 
has paid so dearly for his seat is not necessarily a bad member of 
Parliament. . . . This particular species of corruption cannot affect 
Parliament as to the two most indispensable qualities in a political 
assembly, independence and intelligence.” The man who paid 4,000/. 
| for 236 votes at Yarmouth “ would, after all, after paying such.a 
| price for his seat, be likely to vote as he pleased in the House of 
' Commens, and would judge the affuirs of the country to the best 
| of his understanding and with perfect independence.” No doubt a 

man who buys his seat votes ‘as he pleases,” but how does he 
| please to vote? Do not these vulgar millionaires, who invade 
| Parliament more and more, and think there is nothing that may 
| not be bought with money—infect politics with the coarse, know- 
| ing, jovial venality of their own characters and standards of life ? 
| What we doubt is, if that sort of character does apply any sincere 
| political convictions to politics at all. We do not doubt that there 

are still bribers, plenty of them, of sincere and earnest political 
' convictions on other topics,—but the less they are ashamed of 
| their bribery, the more systematically and unblushingly the y prac- 
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tise it, the less chance there is of getting out of them any inde- 
pendent political intelligence at all. You cannot buy power, and 
yet feel it a sacred trust. 


The Marquis of Lorn, writing to the Daily Telegraph, condemns 
Mr. Eyre for putting Mr. Gordon to death without evidence 
against him, but pleads that it was done ‘‘on the stress of the 
moment,” that it was an action which was hurriedly done, though 
amost men on a calm review would disapprove it. Mr. Gorrie, a 
barrister, who went to Jamaica as the special agent of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, to watch the Commission on behalf of the negroes, 
in a very masterly and very temperate letter to the Daily News, 
disposes most effectually of this plea. He shows that Mr. Gordon 
was not seized till six days after the riot, till the day on which 
Mr. Eyre himself told ‘the people of Kingston that all resistance 
was subdued, that ‘‘ there was no organized resistance to the mili- 
tary.” This was on the 17th of last October. On that day Mr. 
Eyre went back to Morant Bay and found no sort of resistance. 
On the 18th he was at Port Antonio, where they were hanging 
away as fast as they could without the least sign of resistance. 
On the 20th Mr. Eyre quitted Morant Bay quite ‘‘ satisfied,” as 
he told Mr. Cardwell, ‘‘ that the rebellion was got under.” Yet 
it was on this 20th of October that he handed over Mr. Gordon 
from the Wolverine to the court-martial presided over by Lieutenant 
Brand. Asked to review the evidence on the following Sunday, or 
rather the no-evidence, he still deliberately approved the hang- 
ing of Mr. Gordon, and asserts still that he was right in so doing. 
The evidence as to Mr. Gordon’s personal character (which has, 
however, nothing to do with the matter) is singularly conflicting, 
The Marquis of Lorn, who has been in Jamaica, heard of nothing 
tut his vices. ' Mr. Gorrie, who has also been there, heard of 
nothing but his virtues. It was evidently a party duty on one 
side to believe Mr. Gordon a rascal, and on the other to believe him 
asaint. We shall probably never now know truly what he was. 


Lord Northbrook, better known as Sir Francis Baring, the old 
Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer of the times before 1841, is 
dead, and an intimate friend of his writes to the Daily Telegraph a 
very high eulogium on his political character :—‘* He was,” says the 
writer, ‘‘ almost over-scrupulous in business, and his horror of 
anything like a job was so great, that it made him sometimes 
‘appear to be harsh and severe in his conduct of the public service. 
If he had a fault which might militate against his being described 
as a perfectly just man, it was this; that he was always more hard 
upon his friends than upon other persons ; and that the more he 
was attached to you, the less likely were you to find anything like 
favour at his hands. He viewed you as being part of himself, and 
-as one with whom he might deal most rigorously.” That is a very 
fine type of character, and no doubt one of greater importance to 
Parliament, though less likely to shine in it, than mere intellectual 
brilliancy. But when the same writer excuses Sir F. Baring’s 
wretched budgets on the ground that the Whigs were ‘ inevi- 
tably falling,” and that they had no majority to carry budgets of 
higher and sounder principle, we cannot go along with him. What 
principally destroyed the Whigs was their timidity and weakness 
in finance. The failing majority was due to the bad budgets 
much more than the bad budgets to the failing majority. Even 
if the Whigs had gone out on a bold and brilliant budget, how 
much sooner would they not have returned to office ? 








Mr. Disraeli is depressed either by his official capacity, or 
the wet weather, or something else, and is not quite so 
jolly a farmer as usual in talking over the harvest. At 
Hughenden, on Wednesday, he proposed the health of the 
farmers in a common-place sort of way, without suggesting any- 
thing new, like his famous and successful hit of ‘crossing your 
Downs with Cotswolds,” or even revelling, as he is wont to do, in 
the juicy prospects of the root-crop. Even when he proposed 
<The labourers of the parish of Hughenden” he did not rise to 
the occasion. He remarked, with great justice, that labourers are 
essential to the results of labour; that they had all attended 
the same place of worship with the labourers that day, that 
they had dined together ‘in the spirit of equality and perfect 
friendship,” and that in the same spirit he proposed their 
health. Surely Mr. Disraeli must think that originality has not 
proved very remunerative to him as a statesman, and wishes to 
try platitudes, on the chance of better success. ‘‘ A labourer 
named Filby ” returned thanks for Mr. Disraeli’s toast, but that 
is all we hear of the “labourer named Filby.” The reporters 
never will gratify an innocent curiosity. Even if Mr. Disraeli had 
been at his maximum of originality we could have imagined the 
sort of thing he would say, but we cannot imagine how the 


‘¢Jabourer named Filby” met Mr. Disraeli’s advances. Did he 
show a knowledge of his novels, we wonder? Did he refer to 
the Venetian Doge policy of the Whigs, and congratulate the 
country on Mr. Disraeli’s victory over the Doges? We should like 
to have heard how Filby found his own bearings with regard to 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr, Disraeli’s bearings with regard to agricul- 
tural labour. 

The Bill for the Annexation of Schleswig-Holstein has been 
introduced into the Prussian Chambers by Count Bismark, in a 
speech in which he mentioned that about fifty square miles were 
to be sliced off to add to the Duchy of Oldenburg, in conformity 
with some understanding with the Duke, but was absolutely silent 
as to parting with any fragment even of Northern Schleswig to 
Denmark. ‘The poor Danes of Schleswig have petitioned, but of 
course they have petitioned in vain. Prussia and Italy are both 
annexing without any other plea but the plea of common 
nationalities, but when Prussia is asked to give up anything on 
the same ground, it is quite another thing. The Danes have 
found no great power willing to risk anything for them, and there- 
fore they will fail to find,any willingness in Prussia to do them 
even common justice. 


The popular belief that the bodies of people killed by lightning 
exhibit portraits of objects near them at the time has again found 
expression with regard to a recent occurrence. A boy was struck 
by lightning near Manchester, and there was found on his body 
what was said to be ‘‘ a perfect image ” of the tree under which he 
had taken shelter, in which all the branches.and leaves of the tree 
were ‘‘ represented with photographic accuracy.” As marks more 
or less resembling the branches of foliage of a tree are very gene- 
rally found on lightning-struck bodies, and as more people are 
struck while sheltering beneath trees than under any other circum- 
stances, it is scarcely to be wondered at that even scientific men, 
novarum rerum avidi, and French savans in particular, should 
have attempted to explain the mysterious figures by a theory of 
‘¢ Keraunography,” all difficulties notwithstanding. Mr. C. 'Tom- 
linson, however, recapitulates in the Zimes the main points of a 
paper read by him before the British Association some years ago, 
in which he attributed. the foliage-like marks to the minute rami- 
fications of the electricity on the surface of the body, sent out 
like feelers, to discover the point of least resistance for the dis- 
charge. Precisely similar appearances can, he says, be, produced 
on a thin sheet of glass, held between the knob of .a Leyden jar 
and a discharging rod. The “‘ramifying feelers” in this cage 
destroy the thin organic coating of bodies exposed to the air, and 
on afterwards breathing on the glass, their traces come out with 
clearness varying with the strength of the discharge and the size 
and thickness of the sheet. 


The Bank return is very favourable, but the Directors of the 
Bank of England have made no change in their rates of discount 
this week, and the minimum quotation remains, therefore, at five 
percent. The stock of bullion at the establishment is 15,976,777/., 
and the reserve of notes and coin 7,502,722/. The supply of 
bullion held by the Bank of France is 29,353,724/., or about 
520,000J. less than last week. 


At one period of the week the Consol market, owing to the 
unfavourable weather for the harvest in the North, was consider- 
ably depressed, and the quotation for the account fell to 893 4. 
The market yesterday, however, though full, was decidedly steady 
in tone, in consequence of the favourable changes in the Bank 
Consols for money left. off at 89} 3; and. for account, 








return. 
at 89} . 
The leading Foreign Securities left off at the annexed quota- 
tions yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Sart % Beiday Sept 14. 


Spanish Passive oe oe oo oe oo 225 « 235 
Do. Certificates on” al stl: 0 1b} a 15 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. es oa 66 ee 56 
” ” 1862.0 + 8 at o oy 

United States 5.20's +. a 721 * 725 


Yesterday and on Friday week the closing prices of the leading 


British Railways were as under :— 
Friday, Sept. 7. rer li. 
81 








Great astern ee oe o oe o« o 
Great Northern ..« o« oe ee o< 121 ee 117 
Great Western... .. oe o« ee o« 55, oe 68 
i hire and Yorkshi oe o« o< 125 oe 125 
London and Brighton .6 ee oe os o 68 
Lendon and North-Western o« oe o jai o 
Leadon and South-Western a oo oe 86 ae a6 
London, Chatham,and Dover .« »« e« 214 oe ae; 
Metropolitan ee oo e ee o 131 a 130 
Midjand - - « os oe « 123} sa 123} 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe ee oe los rm 1, 6g 
Do. York oe . o« oe 102 do 
South-Lastern 7 o- * oo e 6923 fr] 62 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_—~»>——_ 
THE TRUTH IN WHAT FOREIGNERS ARE SAYING 
ABOUT ENGLAND. 


E are just now the subject of much derision and much 
pity on the Continent, a fact which, on the whole, 
disturbs us but little, and perhaps ought to disturb us less. 
When a people like the Prussian people, who have for the 
first time in this century taken a really important and digni- 
fied position in the affairs of Europe, who three years ago 
were the least of the Great Powers, if a Great Power at all, and 
four months ago might have sunk back in a moment to the 
same low level had the pistol of Blind taken effect upon the 
life of the imperious and cynical statesman who has won so 
great a prize for his people in the lottery of war and intrigue, 
—a people, moreover, who are still torn by political divisions 
between the power of the Crown and the power of the people, 
that may well end in paralyzing the arm of their nation, 
though it seems now the most powerful in Europe,—when such 
a people as this taunt us freely with our failures and our 
impotence, with the blustering and the timidities of our Parlia- 
ment, with the ignoble failures of our foreign policy, with the 
craven caution of our mercantile wealth, we may well reply 
that if the present is our zero point of national influence, 
it is as far above the point at which Prussia stood only 
ten years ago in the time of the Crimean war, as our highest 
point, that at which we stood in 1815, is above the present 
maximum point of Prussian greatness ; and that if ‘ the whirlgig 
of time thus brings about its revenges’ even to Prussia, it will 
scarcely fail to do so to England. But though such answers 
may be all very well as mere parries to the criticisms directed 
upon us from abroad, they are not sufficient for ourselves, so 
far as we attach any real significance to those criticisms; and 
we confess that the bold assertion recently made by several of 
our own statesmen, Mr. Disraeli especially, —that England was 
never so powerful as she is now, and that it is precisely the 
magnitude of our colonial interests and of our Indian Empire, 
not our own miscalculations or mistakes, which is detaching 
us from the great movements of European politics, and giving 
us an air of isolation and helplessness,—seem to us more 
ingenious than candid. It is easy to smile at the contempt 
which Germany and even France now seem to feel for English 
national influence. We know our own strength, and that a 
turn in the affairs of England and Europe may come any year 
to restore us to more than our former weight in European 
counsels. But for our own sake at least it is wise to look 
steadily at the truth, to ask ourselves how far these criticisms 
are really false or true ; what it is that we have lost, if we have 
lost anything; what it is that we must look to gain before we 
can again take the position we so lately held. If we can gain 
any light for ourselves by reading the attacks of our unfriendly 
critics, there are few Englishmen who will not study them 
with the most impartial attention and almost pleasure. 

Le Nord of Tuesday had a very able and really remarkable 
article from the high autocratic or Russian point of view on 
the failing resources of our Constitution, and on the same 
day the Daily News printed in an interesting letter from 
Wiesbaden a condensed account of the German sneers against 
England. We shall attempt to appreciate all the more 
weighty of these hostile criticisms, and to draw out the lesson 
they contain. Le Nord remarks that the agitation conducted 
by Mr. Bright and his friends in favour of Reform, draws all 
its arguments from abuses that may be either called terri- 
torial or may be ascribed to the influence of the aristocracy, 
and that they do not venture to harp upon the flagrant mal- 
administration of workhouses, &c., by our bourgeoisie, as evi- 
dence of the need of Reform. The middle class have still, 
and are likely to have, physical power enough to get plenty of 
homage from the agitators, even while they are apparently 
crying out for the privileges of the working class. Le Nord 
regards the importance attached by the democratic press to 
the prosecution of Mr. Eyre and the denunciation of the 
Jamaica atrocities, as proceeding in great measure from the 
wish to bring into discredit with the working class who are the 
new candidates for power, the aristocracy, whose nominee and 
protegé Mr. Eyre is, and to screen the bourgeoisie from the 
accusations which they deserve. On the other hand, Le Nord 
observes that the aristocracy shrink from defending Mr. Eyre 
from a dislike to seem to apologize for acts of cruelty and 
inhumanity, or what are thought so in the eyes of the 
masses, and its weakness in this matter’Le Nord regards as 
the proof that the English aristocracy is losing manliness and 





vigour. On the other hand, it observes that the intellectual 
aristocracy,—Carlyle, the Kingsleys, Ruskin, and the Univer- 
sities generally,—are taking up the defence of the man fron: 
whose side the nobility are shrinking, and are so bringing 
down upon their heads the wrath of the democracy, who can- 
not bear to see democratic principles tried and condemned by the 
intellect of the country, and it quotes articles from the Star 
and a letter of Professor Newman’s attacking the inhumanity 
of intellectual culture, and calling out not for more, but for 
less representation of Universities, learned bodies, and educated 
thought generally. From all this Ze Nord argues that the 
spirit of English Radicalism is aiming first to destroy what it 
has already in great measure rendered impotent, the first great 
line of defences which confront it,—the aristocracy of birth 
and fortune; that it finds that this will not be enough, but 
that the aristocracy of intellect and culture must go down next 
if it is to win the day ; finally, that it does not yet attack, that it 
is afraid to attack, the great abuses of middle-class vulgarity and 
narrow-mindedness in the shape of workhouse abuses, muni- 
cipal trickeries, local nuisances generally. Such is the criticism 
on England of Ze Nord, the organ of the party which sets up 
Russian autocracy against the spirit of popular progress. 
The German criticisms upon us come from a different point. 
of view—the popular point of view—but are equally bitter. 
They say we have lost the power to judge the signs of the 
times, that English sympathy went with the losing side in 
America, and did much even to encourage the partizans of 
reaction and slavery in their useless and impotent struggle ; 
that with the same blind eyes we judged the Danish war in 
1864, urging on the Danes to their destruction, and entirely 
ignoring the great and growing power of Prussia, with which 
we ought to have had far more sympathy than with that of 
France ; that our justification of ourselves for standing aloof 
from European politics is in great part mere sulkiness at our 
own blunders, and so far as it is not so, an indication of deca- 
dence and gross self-occupation ; that even in our administra- 
tion of the army and navy, while lavishing millions, we fail 
to obtain what we need, through utter incapacity to control the 
anarchical power of those selfish individual influences, which, 
for the rest, are threatening even our commercial prosperity, 
and gnawing at the sources of the only thing left to us—our 
material wealth. 

There would seem to be at first sight but little common 
element between these two very different classes of reproaches. 
Reproaches directed against our aristocracy for timidly fearing 
the appearance of inhumanity,—against our middle class for 
actual selfishness and incapacity,—against our working class 
for hating the aristocracy of intellect as much as the aris- 
tocracy of rank, and for hating both more than the imbecile 
plutocracy which actually reigns, do not at first sight 
seem very like reproaches against England for not dis- 
cerning the true progressive element in other nations. Yet | 
whatever is just in the reactionary reproaches of Le Nord 
comes to the same thing in the end as what is just in the 
Radical reproaches of the German democracy. Whatever is just 
in either comes to this, —England just now is weak, embarrassed, 
dull-sighted, because the centre of her political gravity is in 
a state of transition, and there is no single end before the 
eyes of the nation in struggling for which the Government can 
feel that it is heartily supported by the whole nation. Which 
are the nations that have grown most rapidly in power and 
importance of late years? Those which have had single 
objects in view, more or less uniting the whole national sympa- 
thies in their favour ;—for instance, Italy, whose whole people 
have cried out with one voice for unity and freedom ; Ger- 
many, whose people have similarly agitated and struggled for a 
coherent national life; the United States, absorbed in one mighty 
effort to smother the terrible diséase which threatened their na- 
tional existence. All these now great powers have had before 
them a simple, a distinct, an intelligible appeal to the popular 
imagination to stimulate their progress in a single direction. 
What are the great nations, on the contrary, which have lost 
in weight of late years? Those whose organization is so 
complex and whose popular wishes are so indeterminate and 
ill-adjusted, that they have been able to come to no clear 
understanding as to the immediate future to be aimed at,— 
like Austria, who has suffered far more from not knowing her 
own wishes, or rather from including within her too many and 
quite incompatible wishes, than from any deficiencies of 
military organization ;—like Russia, whose territorial progress 
has been checked to adjust internal struggles not endangering 
the national existence, and not appealing directly therefore 
to any national ambition ;—like England, whose external in- 
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fluence has in like manner been checked through the paralyz- 
ing influence of issues of the same kind as in Russia, though 
arising at a far higher bend in the spiral movement of popular 
rogress and civilization. Whenever the predominant interest 
of any nation has been one affecting the national unity, life. or 
existence, then we have seen rapid and wonderful progress, 
which the national enthusiasms so keen in our day. have 
worked. Whenever the predominant interest has been one of 
the internal adjustment of the different forces in the national 
life, not endangering national unity or existence, then we have 
had a period of comparative weakness and suspension of ani- 
mation, or even, as in Austria, of decadence. 
And next, why is England in this latter predicament? 
Because, as Le Nord sees, and the German Democrats also 
see, the questions vitally affecting English unity and nation- 
ality have long ago been determined, so that what remains to 
give us the force of a unanimous intent is the decided pre- 
dominance of some one phase of national desire or purpose, 
whereas there is at present a fluctuation between many phases 
of national desire, a fluctuation embarrassing and disappointing 
to all. An aristocracy rarely leads a nation and becomes its true 
organ except on territorial questions,—questions affecting the 
nation’s own territorial greatness. On all such questions aristo- 
eracies, where they exist at all (and where they do not, as in 
America, then the landed classes), take the actual lead, and they 
are now leading both in Italy and Prussia, while the masses of 
the nation follow. But such questions vitally affecting our own 
territorial greatness do not, for the present at least, exist for 
England at all; and the aristocracy which led England ably while 
they did exist, have fallen into a comparatively insignificant 
place. Again, the middle classes usually lead a nation when 
it is deciding the questions which chiefly affect property, ques- 
tions of finance, of commerce, of penal jurisprudence, of na- 
tional investments of capital in roads, railways, telegraphs, 
&c. For the last thirty years England has been settling these 
questions, and the middle class has led her with an earnest 
and proud sense of leadership that has given it dignity, and 
even nobility. But the middle class has for the most part 
settled these questions now, and it is falling into the lassitude 
and the indifference which indicate that it does not truly 
care about the great questions still unsettled, and which affect 
the greatest class of all, and must ultimately determine the 
bent of our national future. The labouring class have still 
their turn to come, and when they get it, we shall begin to 
see if there is not once more a new and inexhaustible energy 
thrown into our national affairs,—whether they will not be 
able to infuse fresh energy into the middle class (as thirty years 
ago the middle class infused fresh energy into the aristocracy), 
60 as to give us once more strongly defined national desires 
and unanimous purposes. And if, as we believe, it prove so, 
we may well expect England to be once more in the very van 
of Europe, for no other country has solved so completely the 
territorial and the mercantile questions which properly belong, 
as it were, to an earlier stage of civilization, or can bring to the 
greatest of all political problems—the intellectual education of 
labour and our political education by labour—a political mind 
so completely free from the complications of territorial struggles 
for unity and nationality, and of economical struggles for a 
true solution of the problems affecting the accumulations of 
material wealth. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND THE NEW ORLEANS 
MASSACRE. 


E have never thought President Johnson a bad man,— 

only a man of violent and hasty passions, illiterate not 

only from neglected education, but from that imperious and 
uncandid temper which prefers to wrench the facts to suit 
its own views, instead of adapting its own views to the facts, 
and therefore incapable of perceiving the true issue which is 
still pending between North and South. Nothing worse than 
this we impute to him. No one can doubt for a moment that 
he believes his present blind, mischievous, and ignorant policy 





licans, are the determined enemies of true national unity. We 
have just obtained, however, a completer and most instructive 
light on the real bias of the President’s passions, and the true drift 
of that policy which his admirers in this country tell us seriously 
is the policy most likely to secure justice for the negro, as well 
as reconciliation between North and South. The official cor- 
respondence concerning the New Orleans massacre has at 
length been forced out of the reluctant hands of the President 
by the universal ery of the public. It was delayed, and what 
is worse, General Sheridan’s report upon it was officially 
garbled when first published, in order perhaps that it might 
not cripple the hands of the party of Compromise in the recent 
Philadelphia Convention. The New York Times, the organ of 
Mr. Raymond, who is now heart and soul with the President, 
received, as it says itself, direct from him, a copy of the most 
important of General Sheridan’s despatches, in which the whole 
of a paragraph censuring in the most unmeasured terms the 
murderous conduct of the New Orleans municipal police— 
“ Monroe’s Thugs "—and their vile Mayor, Mr. Monroe him- 
self, as the authors and immediate agents of the massacre, was 
omitted without notice of the omission. The effect of this was 
that General Sheridan’s blame appeared to fall as much upon the 
Free-soil party as upon their opponents, while in fact they 
received but the lightest part of it, and all his horror was re- 
served for the ex-Secessionist murderers. Now, however, we 
have the whole story fully before us, and as it is a most con- 
vincing refutation of the foolish assertion, believed so widely in 
England by those who study American politics as filtered 
through the Zimes alone, that the President’s Southern policy is 
just to all, as well as forgiving and conciliatory to the South, 
let us tell it in the form in which it is now reluctantly 
admitted, even by the most unscrupulous advocates of the 
passionate and ignorant man who wields for the present the 
whole power of the Executive over the whole area of the great 
North American continent. On the 28th July, two days before 
the massacre, Mr. Johnson telegraphed thus to Governor 
Wells, whom he himself recognizes, we must remember, as the 
legal Governor of what he regards as a regularly constituted 
State of the Union :— 


“ Executive Mansion, Wasntncron, D. C., July 28, 1866. 
“To His Excellency Gov. Writs, New Orleans, La. : 


“ Thave beon advised that you have issued a proclamation convening 
the Convention elected in 1864. Please inform mo under and by what 
authority this has. been done, and by what authority this Convention 
can assume to represent the whole people of the State of Louisiana. 


‘“ ANDREW JOHNSON.” 


To this Governor Wells replied, stating that he had not con- 
vened the Convention, that this had been done by the Presi- 
dent of the Convention of 1864, and that he himself had only 
named the day for the elections. On the same day the ex- 
Secessionists telegraphed to the President that they believed 
all these preparations for the adjourned Convention illegal, 
that the party in favour of it were violently hostile to the 
President, that they themselves wished to move the whole 
matter before the grand jury in order to determine its 
legality, but that it would be impossible to “ execute civil 
process’ without certainty of a riot, and asked whether 
the military were to be allowed to interfere. The President 
telegraphed back that the military would interfere to sup- 
port the action of the local Court (fiercely anti-freedmen), 
At the same time General Baird, who was in command in the 
absence of General Sheridan, telegraphed to the Secretary-at- 
War (Mr. Stanton) that the Convention, with the sanction of 
Governor Wells, was to meet on Monday, 30th July, that the 
city authorities thought it unlawful, and preferred to break it 
up by arresting the delegates, that he himself had declared 
it impossible to prejudge the matter in that way or to interfere 
without some express instructions, which he requested the 
Secretary-at-War to send. To this Mr. Stanton, who probably 
wholly differed from the President, does not appear to have 
replied. In the meantime the President had telegraphed to 
the most active of the ex-Secessionists, Mr. Andrew J. Herron, 


to be truly patriotic, nor that, even if he be guilty of a yet| the Attorney-General of New Orleans, Louisiana, an order to 
greater act of violence than any he has yet committed, and| demand aid from the military to put down the Convention, 
were actually to break up by force the present incomplete Oon-| which he assumed on his own ipse dixit,—perhaps rightly, 
gress on the ground that it will not admit unconditionally the perhaps wrongly,—but against the view of the legal Governor 
delegates from the lately rebellious States, he would be guilty | of the State,—to be illegal :— 


of this act of insanity, sincerely believing that he was dis- 
charging his duty to his country aad its Constitution. The 
danger of his present policy lies in its ignorant sincerity. Wilier 
and falser men no doubt are pulling the strings which govern the 


“Executive Mansion, Wasuinotoy, D. C., July 30, 1866. 
“To AnpREw J. Herron, Att'y. Gen. of New Orleans, La.: 
“You will call on Gon. Sheridan, or whoever may be in command, for 


sufficient force to sustain the civil authority in suppressing all illegal or 


President's actions, but he unquestionably believes sincerely what | unlawful assemblies who usurp or assume to exercise any power or 





he proclaims so coarsely, that his political opponents, the Repub- | authority without first having obtained the consent of the people of the 
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State. If there is to be a Convention, let it be composed of delegates 
chosen fresh from the people of the whole State.” 
“ ANDREW JOHNSON.” 


’ This despatch of the President, received on the very day of the 
riot, was considered justly enough by the ex-Secessionist party 
as an order that the military were to take part with them in 
putting down the Convention, and not to impede them. 
But they wished for no military aid. They knew too well that 
the Federal troops would not permit a massacre. All they 
wished was to have all military aid withheld, and to be 
let loose themselves. Accordingly, as General Sheridan 
tells us in his very graphic despatches, Mayor Monroe’s 
“ Thugs,’—the expression is General Sheridan’s, not ours,— 
that is, police selected specially by the Mayor for their violent 
and unscrupulous character, some of them, says General 
Sheridan, being murderers,—followed the procession of the 
members of the Convention into the Mechanics’ Institute, the 
building where they met, and there began the massacre, 
firing through the windows upon them. A white flag was 
then held out from one of the windows, and thereupon the 
poliee rushed into the building, and then, in General Sheri- 
dan’s words, ‘‘ opened an indiscriminate fire upon the audience 
till they had emptied their revolvers, when they retired, and 
those inside barricaded the doors. The doors were broken 
open and the firing again commenced,” and those who escaped 
through doors or windows were'fired upon as they came out 
by the “Thugs,” and again by the New Orleans citizens, in 
the outer circle, as they passed them. “Many of them, 
wounded and taken prisoners, and others who were prisoners and 
not wounded, were fired upon by their captors and by citizens.” 
General Sheridan is no friend of the Free-soil Convention. 
He speaks of the leaders as violent and dangerous men. But 
he cannot disguise his loathing for Mayor Monroe and those 
municipal authorities to whom President Johnson had tele- 
graphed that the military were to support them. Hitherto 
we have quoted from General Sheridan’s lengthened and 
maturely considered report of 6th August, sent in answer to 
a series of leading questions by the President, the drift of 
which was to extort from General Sheridan some extenuation 
of the conduct of the police and the Mayor for the horrible 
massacre of which they were guilty. In his first short, sharp 
account of it, sent by telegraph on the 2nd of August, General 
Sheridan said simply, “It was no riot, it was an absolute 
massacre by the police which was not excelled in murderous 
cruelty by that of Fort Pillow.” This was very unpleasant 
for the President, who had himself positively telegraphed to the 
real agents, those who pulled the strings of this bloody affair, 
that the military were to support the civil authorities now found 
guilty of deliberate massacre. Of course he had no idea of what 
would happen. Had the military been on the spot indeed, the 
massacre would never have taken place. But Mr. Johnson’s 
New Orleans friends knew this perfectly well, and had taken 
care to use his authority only to prevent the military from inter- 
fering on the other side, asserting their complete ability to put 
down the Convention without their aid. But Mr. Johnson, 
though innocent of course of any intention to instigate this 
horrible massacre, felt truly enough that it was his emphatic 
order that the civil authorities should be supported in putting 
down the Convention which really caused it, and accordingly 
he telegraphed, as we have said, to General Sheridan, a series of 
leading questions, which could not have said more plainly 
than they did, “ For God’s sake find proof that the chief fault 
in this matter lay with the Convention, and not with the civil 
authorities whom I supported!” This was his judicial and 
impartial despatch :— 


“By U.S. Military Telegraph. 
‘““Execurive Mansron, Wasstnetoy, D. C., August 4, 1866. 
“To Major-General SHERtwan, Commanding, §c., at New Orleans : 

“We have been advised here that prior to the assembling of the illegal 
and extinct Convention elected in 1864, inflammatory and insurrection- 
ary speeches were made by a mob of white and coloured persons, urging 
upon them to arm and equip themselves for the purpose of protecting and 
sustaining the Convention in its illegal and unauthorized proceedings, 
intended and calculated to upturn and supersede the existing State 
Government of Louisiana, which had been recognized by the Govorn- 
ment of the United States. Further did the mob? Have not various 
individuals been insulted and shot by persons connected with this mob, 
without good cause, and in violation of the public peace and good order ? 
Was not the mob assembled, and was it armed for the purpose of sustaining 
the Convention in its usurpation and revolutionary proceedings? Have 
any arms been taken from persons since the 30th ult. who were 
supposed or known to be connected with this mob? Have not various 
individuals been assaulted and shot by persons connected with this mob, 
without good cause, and in violation of the public peace and good order ? 
Was not the assembling of this Convention and the gathering of the 
mob for its defence and protection a main causo of the riotous and 
unlawful proceedings of the civil authorities of New Orleans? Have 





steps been taken by the civil authorities to arrest and try any and 
all those who were engaged in this riot, and those who have com- 
mitted offences, in violation of law? Can ample justice be meted by 
the civil authorities to all offenders against the law? Will General. 
Sheridan please furnish me a brief reply to above inquiries, with such 
other information as he may be in possession of ? Please answer by 
telegraph at your earliest convenience. 
“ ANDREW JOHNSON, President of the United States,” 

There is something quite piteous in this despatch. It is 
impossible to ask more pathetically for a justification of con- 
duct which had been wholly and fearfully wrong. General 
Sheridan could not reply as Mr. Johnson wished. The whole 
account of the massacre from which we have quoted was given 
by him in answer to this letter. In effect the answer was, 
“ The civil authorities whom you ordered the military not to 
oppose, but to support, were a set of murderers,’ and General 
Sheridan added that the judges of New Orleans could not be. 
in the least trusted to investigate the murders. One of the 
principal judges, he said, was one of the most dangerous 
characters in the city, 

But the worst of the President’s conduct,—that part of it 
which seems to us criminal in the highest degree,—is yet to 
come. After failing to extract from General Sheridan any 
judgment but the most emphatic, the most horror-struck con- 
demnation of his protegés, after learning that he had, un- 
consciously no doubt, but still in the blindness of his wilful 
trust in the ex-Secessionist party, been abetting murderers of 
the worst dye, he yet wilfully pursued the same policy, and 
reinstated this Mayor Monroe, the chief cause of all these 
crimes, in his civil authority as Mayor of New Orleans. The 
President’s organ, the New York Times, admits that the evi- 
dence taken before the Commission showed a preconcerted 
plot to massacre. “ Several policemen,” it says, “had reversed 
the bands on their hats in such a manner that the numbers 
could not be seen.” ‘ The Commission,” it adds, “ will 
probably be of opinion that the affair was a preconcerted 
movement, as the evidence shows that it was talked of by- 
the citizens for days previous to its occurrence....... 
It will be the opinion of the Commission that if the troops 
had not arrived just when they did, the riot would have 
progressed to the extermination of all the Unionists and 
the freedmen in the Oity.”” And the very paper which 
admits this, supports President Johnson enthusiastically in 
throwing Louisiana and all the Southern States into the full 
power of the men who plot these things. 

To illustrate only the spirit in which this massacre has 
been received elsewhere in the South, we may cite the fol- 
lowing horrible sentence from an Alabama paper, the Mobile 
Tribune, with regard to the New Orleans massacre. One of 
the victims massacred the other day at New Orleans was Dr. 
Dostie, a Unionist who heartily supported General Butler 
throughout his government of New Orleans, and on whose 
loyalty and ability the General has just pronounced a warm 
panegyric. Of this man the Mobile Tribune said, with an insane 
brutality that sounds more like the spirit of a ghoul than of a 
human being, “ Let Dostie’s skin be forthwith stripped from 
his body, stuffed, and sold to Barnum—the proceeds to go to 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and negro newspapers, to be used by 
them for the benefit of negroes who have no taste for work. 
Dostie’s body will make good soap. Let him be boiled down, 
preparatory to being distributed in bars to Yankee ‘school 
marms.’ Delicious will be the kisses sipped by those angular 
females from ebony cheeks, late lathered with sweet-scented 
Dostie.” That is the very delirium of devilish fury. Yet 
in spite of all, Mr. Johnson rabidly sustains the very party 
by whose instrumentality all this blood has been shed and 
all this foaming hatred is poured forth. It is a curious com- 
ment on the President’s policy in Louisiana that at Memphis 
the meeting tosupport the PhiladelphiaConvention and the Pre- 
sident took for two of its Vice-Presidents General Forrest, the 
butcher of Fort Pillow, and Recorder Creighton, who shouted 
to the Memphis mob “to kill every damned nigger.” No 
wonder that when the President first supports the conspirators 
of New Orleans, and afterwards allows the chief murderer and 
leader of the “ Thugs” to be reinstated in his civil authority 
there, the murderers who had the excuse of war for their 
massacre should feel themselves absolved by him from their 
guilt and shout in his favour, while they plot the destruction 
of their Radical rivals in Tennessee. The President is simply 
blind and mad in his party zeal. He is sowing the wind and 
will reap the whirlwind. He is trying to conciliate nen whom 
he should crush, and to crush the men whom he should con- 
ciliate. If he is not beaten, as he will be, by the shrewd 
Northern Radicals, he will be forced into something like the 
lead of a new secession. 
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ROME THREE MONTHS HENCE. 


T was on this day two years that the Emperor Napoleon and 
Victor Emanuel concluded, in the deepest secrecy, that 
memorable instrument for regulating the future temporal 
estate of the Pope, without furnishing the latter with the 
faintest hint as to what was pending, which has since been 
periodically flourished by French diplomacy before the Pope, 
obtusely impassive to such remonstrances, much as a birch 
is significantly shaken from time to time at a stiffnecked 
schoolboy. The surprise created at the promulgation of 
this Convention, so completely without precedent in form 
and without antecedent to prepare people’s minds for its 
coming, was only natural. Two years is a sufliciently long 
period to comprise many events. Many have happened in the 
two years now elapsed of an importance beyond what imagina- 
tion ever could have contemplated, and yet here we are, arrived 
within three short months of the actual carrying out of the 
stipulations in the above-said agreement without aught having 
happened, as was so freely anticipated at the time, to make 
it vanish like a dissolving view on approach of the fatal 
hour for execution. Certainly there has occurred nothing 
which can be taken as symptomatic of the intention 
attributed to the Emperor Napoleon, when first the Con- 
yention was proclaimed, to use it but as a blind for some 
special and private end. If his mind ever did run on such an 
idea, it must have long ago been abandoned, for here we are, at 
a few weeks’ distance only from the culminating moment, with- 
out his having indicated any wishi to dispose of the accumulat- 
ing reasons that must render his stay on at Rome more and more 
difficult as December approaches, reasons whose accumulation 
has been heaped up, so to speak, with his own direct connivance 
and participation, During the last two years there have been 
divers moments offering a ready pretext to the Emperor, if so 
minded, to draw nearer to the Pope, and show his disposition 
to free himself from the letter of his obligations as recorded 
in the Convention. The still pending negotiations for the 
quota of the Papal debt which Italy declared herself by that 
instrument ready to assume, might easily have furnished the 
opportunity for steps which the Court of Rome confidently 
expected, but which have never come about. Again, the war, 
with its supposed passing clouds between the Court of Florence 
and the Tuileries—Venetia not accepted at the hand of 
France, and Garibaldi’s revolutionary element evoked much to 
the supposed distaste of the Imperialist Protector, never have for 
an instant operated in Rome in the manner which was there 
firmly anticipated. Vainly have the Prelates in their dis- 
tress cried to Sister Anne, standing on tiptoe to descry the 
first dust-whirl of coming succour. Sister Anne has never had 
other word to reply to these Prelates but that no sign of 
help was in sight. 

It was of comparatively small consequence that such hal- 
lucinations should be persistently indulged in. while the 
period for the departure of the French troops was still some 
distance off. As long as these remained, the foolishness of 
the Prelates was rendered practically harmless from the 
presence of a protection so superior in force as to repress any 
public outburst of counter-irritation by the sense of its hope- 
lessness. But the case will be very different after the 15th 
December, when the Papal authorities stand face to face with 
an angry and inflammable population, especially irritated by the 
present monetary distress, and with mercenary regiments that 
are notoriously hateful to the latter for their only defence. 
The prospect ahead is decidedly not smiling, for however 
much the popular leaders may be determined to set their 
faces against any tumult in the streets, it is impossible to 
overlook the fact that Papal Rome is in the position of 
8 man who is deliberately going blindfold into a jungle beset 
with dangers. The situation is honeycombed with perils. 
Popular irritation is an element whose force it is hard 
to gauge and define. If ever a throne stood on a voleano 
it would seem to be the temporal Chair of State of St. 
Peter’s successor at this moment; and yet, with the danger 
staring him in the face, all its occupant does is to sit 
quietly upon his chair with the lethargy of a Turk. It is 
true that this stupid indifference to realities is not the uni- 
versal rule. There are men—and ecclesiastics of high degree 
—who feel alive to the approach of a disagreeable time, 
and are quickened with uncomfortable sensations as to what 
might happen. These men, whose intellectual fibres are 
quivering with fear, furnish the most valuable ingredient 
in the constitution of the Court of Rome. They are its 
most enlightened minds, the edge of their wits being solely 





due to the sharpening power of personal fear. Under the 
impulse of nervous alarm at the gradual disappearance of 
all those landmarks whereon they had previously rested their 
faith without hesitation, these fluttered individuals are busily 
engaged in devising substitutes, for the most part one more 
foolish than the other. The catastrophe at Sadowa may be 
regarded as having first fully aroused them. Amidst the 
consternation produced by that crash, the remembrance 
that the term fixed by the Convention was not far off 
thrilled at last through the Vatican, when the Pope be- 
thought himself of taking counsel on the conjuncture with 
a select number of Cardinals. We learn that at this con- 
ference of Princes of the Church the capital question was 
fully discussed what it behoved the Pope to do, when the 
moment came for his being actually left without that foreign 
military protection under whose shelter he has now reigned 
for seventeen years. Three possible courses suggested them- 
selves—an understanding with Victor Emanuel, flight from 
Rome, entire reliance for protection on France. The first 
is said to have been at once pronounced as inadmissible 
by all present, but the other two ideas found each warm 
champions. The notion of the Pope’s going away into foreign 
parts has been long the hobby of the extreme reactionary 
faction, and particularly of the Jesuits, although it would 
appear that there was some difference of opinion amongst 
the Cardinals who advocated this plan, as to whether the 
Pope should betake himself to a place of residence in or 
out of France. But the proposal which seems to have at- 
tracted most attention, and whose chief spokesman is said 
to have been Cardinal Altieri, was for the Pope to fling 
himself outright into the arms of France, and thereby to 
impose upon the Emperor Napoleon the duties of a Pro- 
tector. The conception is exactly in character with the 
kind of stratagem pervading the whole scheme of Vatican 
policy. What was seriously suggested was nothing less than 
that the Pope should cede his remaining States to the Emperor, 
naming him Patrician of the Church ; and this grotesque idea 
actually obtained the active countenance of men who take 
rank amongst the shrewdest intellects in the Court of Rome. 
There is indeed small room left for choice when we find our- 
selves between such visionary notions as these, and apathy of 
the most perverse kind. On the whole the latter has at least 
the advantage of a certain dignified calmness of aspect. We 
are not surprised to learn that both the above adventurous 
suggestions fell dead on the Pope and Cardinal Antonelli, 
and that this council has practically been productive of no 
alteration in that strictly impassive attitude which it has ever 
been the Cardinal Secretary of State’s advice to assume. Still 
the party eager for a more active line has not desisted from 
working on the Pope’s more mobile nature, and as happens 
generally, has succeeded in pushing him to some half-measures 
in this sense. So it has been that, as we mentioned last week, 
the French Episcopate was instructed to send a round Robin 
to the Emperor; and the tone struck by Cardinal Cullen and 
Bishop Gillooly in their recent pastorals would indicate that 
the plan which we know was under consideration has been 
acted upon, namely, to cause the Catholic Episcopate in a 
body to commence a combined series of demonstrations against 
the French Emperor. 

All these measures are so manifestly childish in their design 
—so utterly beside the immediate purpose to which they are 
directed—that it is impossible to fancy that human beings 
not absolutely without their ordinary senses can believe in 
their efficacy. The suspicion cannot be repressed that in the 
bottom of their hearts, when professing deliberately to meet 
the emergencies so plainly ahead with weapons so sure to 
break in the hand, they must be trusting to some secret source 
of hope. That source of hope is to be found in the difficulty 
they feel in realizing that the Emperor will actually take away 
his forces from Rome. This superstitious incredulity has been 
roughly shaken of late, but springs up as fast as a weed that, 
though cut down, cannot be eradicated. To-day confidence is 
revived by the assertion that the contracts for the garrison have 
been renewed for a term beyond the 15th of December, to-mor- 
row despondency is cheered by the statement that Rome indeed 
is to be evacuated, but Civita Vecchia is to remain in the keep- 
ing of a French garrison, ready to come to the Holy Father's 
rescue at the first call. We have no hesitation in pronounc- 


.ing these and many other stories of a similar character to be 


the hoaxes hatched by a fond and self-deluding fancy. There 
is absolutely nothing which can warrant the inference that the 
French authorities have been playing a delusive game in the 
language which they have been holding with such remarkable 
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consistency. But if, then, three months hence we are really 
to witness the marching of the French battalions out of Rome, 
if three months hence those priests who cannot and will not 
bring their hearts to believe in this reality will then be actually 
looking upon it in utter amazement, what a scene of conster- 
nation and moral prostration will not Rome present that day, 
and who can venture to predict the character of the events to 
which such thorough confusion of thought may not impro- 
bably give rise? Plainly the 15th of December will usher in 
upon Rome and those who dwell in it an entirely new period, 
a period of the Unknown, whose atmosphere will be thickly 
seturated with inflammable elements, more likely to be pro- 
ductive of grand explosions than of brilliant and fascinating 
spectacles conceived in the interest of leisurely lookers-on. 





WANTED, A REAL MINISTER OF WAR. 


E have been lately reminded that the public, in its 
anxiety for efficient army organization, has forgotten 
the more important and indeed preliminary question of army 
administration ; and although this is not strictly correct, it is 
pretty nearly so. At any rate it is a fact that a bad adminis- 
tration cannot produce a good army. As nothing can only 
come of nothing, so bad can only come from bad, and indif- 
ferent from indifferent. Of course we do not apply these 
epithets to the persons at the head of the War Department, 
but to the Department itself, the system in which and by 
which they exist. The complaint would hold good if their 
political opponents were in power. It is, in short, not a party 
or political question at all, but a question of administration. 
We do not even ask what is the best, but what is the best 
practicable, method of managing our military affairs. 

The Crimean war found us with a very imperfect arrange- 
ment—an arrangement which, it is true, carried us through 
the great French wars, and it must be added, so far as admi- 
nistration was concerned, carried us through them very badly. 
The success of the Duke of Wellington was a success he 
achieved by his own genius, and in spite of the administra- 
tion. In time of peace it worked equally ill, and when we 
had to go to war again it fell all to pieces in rude contact 
with the rough edges of modern warfare. Then came the 
change. But the change was made ina hurry. That which 
should have been done years before, that which had been 
suggested twenty years before by Sir John Burgoyne, had to 
be accomplished in a few weeks. We made a separate War 
Office and War Minister in an emergency, and no one pre- 
tended to know exactly what were his duties, or where his 
responsibility began and where it ended. Up to that time 
the business of the army had been transacted in five different 
offices—a fact which alone serves to indicate the discordant 
condition into which these affairs had been allowed to fall. 
By degrees the new Secretary of State took from the Home 
Office the control over the Militia and Yeomanry ; from the 
Colonial Office charge of the colonial fortresses and colonial 
army matters; from the old War Office the financial func- 
tions hitherto performed by the Secretary at War; from the 
Ordnance Office all the business hitherto in the hands of the 
Master-General of Ordnance ; from the Treasury the business 
of the Commissariat. Later still the management of the 
Volunteers fell into the same hands, and at subsequent periods 
the large factories and manufactories and establishments con- 
nected with armaments and clothing. All this work was 
piled up in the Secretary of State’s office, to be done as it best 
might, and as very much greater attention has been paid to 
our means of offence and defence since 1854 than was paid 
before, there has been of course an immense increase of busi- 
ness to be done. 

But independently of this part of the transaction, there 
was another of even greater moment—the relation between 
the new War Office and the Horse Guards. Now that relation 
was not defined until years after the new office was created, 
and we have just been informed in a Parliamentary paper that 
the minute or document defining the powers and responsibilities 
of each department has been lost. As matters now stand, the 
Minister of War is theoretically responsible for acts of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief over which he has no real control, or only such 
control as he can manage to get. That is, while the authority 
of the Minister is limited on the side of the Horse Guards, his 
responsibility is held to be unlimited on the side of Parlia- 
ment. Instead of being a department of the War Office, the 
Horse Guards is a sort of dependency governed by a Viceroy. 
The natural consequence follows that when a complaint is 
pushed home it is hard, and often impossible, to determine 





who is responsible, while it is certain that as there can be 
no unity of management, there must be greatly impaired 
efficiency. And as to the devising and launching of a great 
scheme of military organization, of thorough systematic army 
reform, with our present arrangements, it is no more practic- 
able than a voyage of the whole department to the moon. 

One remedy suggested for the evil is a restoration of the 
state of things prior to the Crimean war, with the addition of 
one supreme chief; that is, the creation of more representa- 
tives of the War Department with seats in Parliament, who 
are to answer for themselves to that body, as well as to be 
answered for by their head. This plan might do if the 
British War Office were on a colonial scale, but then it would 
not be needed, as one man could do all the work of direc- 
tion. But the duties of the heads of the different depart- 
ments of the War Office are so engrossing that attendance in 
Parliament would seriously interfere with the performance 
thereof: Besides, if they sat in Parliament they must go out 
with their party, and this is in itself a great evil. Another 
remedy suggested is a Board, like the Board of Admiralty. 
But the tendency of a Board is to become a corporation, and 
if a corporation has no conscience, neither has it any responsi- 
bility. The First Lord may be, and often is, a despot who 
listens to advice and gives orders; but the public are apt to 
believe that the Board is not a mere consultative body, and 
where there is a question of responsibility it is hard to be 
traced home. And if the different members of the Board sat 
in the same Parliament with their chief, their tendency would 
be to defend themselves and take care of themselves, and im- 
pair his authority. The responsibility must come to be 
divided and fined away into nothing. 

Would not the true remedy be to appoint one supreme 
Minister of War with absolute control over everything pertain- 
ing to war, military organization, and military administration, 
make him as actually and absolutely responsible to Parlia- 
ment as the Prime Minister, and give him as subordinates the 
best men that could be found, and make them permanent 
heads of departments? These heads of departments, having 
well defined functions of their own, might be consulted by the 
Minister, either separately or in a body, but they should not 
form a Board, or make minutes, or do any act which would 
make them and not the Minister appear to be responsible to 
Parliament or the public. They should be masters also in 
their own departments to carry out the orders given them, 
but they should be the servants of the Minister as he would 
be the servant of the country. In this way we might obtain 
unity of initiation, unity of direction, unity of supervision, and 
what is equally important, unity of responsibility. In such a 
scheme the officer at the head of the Horse Guards should not 
occupy an exceptional place. He also, while master in his 
own department, should be a subordinate of the Minister of 
War. In him might be vested certain patronage, but he must 
take directions in all higher matters from his chief. At 
present the head of the Horse Guards exercises an undue in- 
fluence. A Commander-in-Chief and a Minister of War are 
incompatible institutions. It may be said that this would be 
to make the army a Parliamentary army instead of a Royal 
army; but the navy is a Royal navy, though directly under 
the control of officers virtually appointed by Parliament, and 
not directly under the Crown. Besides the army is a Parlia- 
mentary army. To the Parliament it owes its being and its 
right to live from year to year; but its efficiency as a military 
institution is marred by arrangements which withdraw a part 
of it from Parliamentary control exercised through the officer 
of Parliament, the Minister of War. Depend upon it, 
unity of power is the essence of efficiency in administration, 
and we shall no more get an efficient administration of the 
army upon a sound system without a single responsible Minis- 
ter, than we get efficient railway administration out of railway 
boards. Next to his own genius, the long continued success 
of the first Napoleon was in no small measure due to the fact 
that he was practically his‘own Minister of War, as well as 
his own Commander-in-Chief ; and it would be as reasonable 
to fight a campaign by means of a council of war as it is to 
try and secure an efficient administration and organization of 
the military concerns of Great Britain, with a Minister 
nominally supreme, but fettered on every side. 


MR. J. POPE HENNESSY’S “GLORIA IMPERATORI.” 
R. J. POPE HENNESSY, ex-member for King’s County, 

has just published a rather weak-voiced hallelujah to 

the Emperor of the French. The occasion chosen for it is a 
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little unfortunate, as it is not usual to ascribe glory to any 

tentate on account of a demand which he has had so little 
power to urge that it is immediately withdrawn, and the 
Minister who made it disgraced. Yet it is the abortive 
demand of M. Drouyn de Lhuys for a rectification of the 
frontier of France which forms the immediate occasion of 
Mr. J. Pope Hennessy’s hymn. Indeed it is not only on this 
cardinal point that Mr. Hennessy has been unfortunate. If 
ever there has been a time at which a tribute of admiring awe 
to the Emperor of the French for his wonderful military and 
diplomatic successes was inopportune, it surely is the moment 
when France is falling, if she has uot already fallen, to the 
second place in Europe from the first. Even in the minor 
incidents of his pean Mr. Hennessy has been unlucky. 
One of his great “points” of contrast between the de- 
crepitude of the United Kingdom (the Queen of which he is 
so good as to speak of as his ‘gracious Sovereign’) and the 
power and prosperity of France is “that in England money is 
dear, in France it is cheap.” No doubt it was so, owing to 
the misconception of the late crisis by the Directors of the 
Bank of England, when Mr. Pope Hennessy wrote, but it was 
only 5 per cent. when he published, and the mere mention 
of such insignificant and temporary phenomena of the money 
market sufficiently shows how artificially anxious Mr. Hennessy 
is for antitheses which may seem to exalt the credit of the 
ruler of France at the expense of those who direct the counsels 
of his “gracious Sovereign.” The apparent object of Mr. 
Hennessy’s pamphlet is to urge England to support the French 
Emperor in the demand (which he has already withdrawn) for 
the rectification of the French frontier on the Rhine. But we 
do not believe that to be the real object of it. Mr. Hennessy 
has enough knowledge of the world to know that to introduce 
a friend in the attitude of rivalry, to magnify his superiority 
over you, to extol the wisdom of designs which will obtain 
for him a still greater superiority, and then finally solicit 
curtly your active aid for him in executing these designs, is 
not usually the best way to obtain it. When we find Mr. 
Hennessy prefacing his recommendation to Lord Stanley to 
offer cordial help to France in acquiring the Rhenish pro- 
vinces from Prussia, with a very elaborate comparison be- 
tween the sunken state of England’s power and fortune and 
the grandeur of the new French Empire, we certainly begin 
to entertain grave doubts as to his real drift. Here is the 
effective part of his exordium :— 

“ Waterloo has been ranked amongst the decisive battles of 
the world. Yet where are its decisions now? Within a 
period commensurate with some Chancery suits, the final 
court of appeal has reversed the arbitrament of the sword. 
Time has vindicated the policy of Napoleon, and the combi- 
nations of his living intellect have been equalled by the 
triumphs he has achieved from his tomb. His régime is con- 
tinued, and not merely in name. The present Emperor, 
inspired by the genius of his predecessor, is the chief ruler 
of Europe. Again a Napoleon gives away kingdoms and 
creates empires. He bestows the iron crown of Lombardy on 
the House of Savoy, and gives a throne in the New World to 
the House of Hapsburg. Without moving a soldier of his 
own he restores Venice to herself. In a word, he has made 
France eminent in diplomacy and in war. His domestic policy 
has been equally successful. He found France on the verge 
of bankruptcy ; her railways at a discount, her capital hoarded, 
her political instability involving a chronic commercial crisis. 
Her bullion had become a refugee. It was gravely foretold 
that her credit would become Spanish, and that her currency 
would become Austrian. After fifteen years of rapid, but 
smooth and equal progress, what do we behold? The French 
Empire transformed into the first commercial country in the 
world. Compare her now with the prolific mother of modern 
commerce. In England money is dear, in France it is cheap. 
A prolonged panic in the one country, a plethora of wealth in 
the other. We have seen the largest discount houses, the 
most famous contractors, the most trusted banks trembling 
and toppling in England, whilst her neighbour has not felt a 
single financial failure. Many of the iron locomotives that 
move the commerce of Great Britain are manufactured for her 
by her rival. Even the sheets of the London newspapers are 
imported from the other side of the Channel, and the palla- 
dium of British liberty has its material source in France! 
But, strangest and saddest contrast of all, the Emperor 
congratulates his Chambers on the fact that, in 1866, France 
has neither a single political offender in her prisons, nor a 
single political refugee beyond her frontiers. Our gracious 
Sovereign deplores the existence of a wide-spread, treasonable 





conspiracy, necessitating the suspension of the Constitution in 
one part of the United Kingdom. Political prisoners are 
undergoing penal servitude in the capital of England. More 
than a thousand political offenders have been arrested, and 
the powers of the Mutiny Act are brought into operation to 
punish soldiers for political crimes. Beyond the Atlantic 
frontier of the United Kingdom, hundreds of thousands of 
individuals who were born in allegiance to Queen Victoria, are 
now avowed and active enemies of her crown. Having given 
France power abroad, and political content at home, and 
having more than restored her commerce, her Sovereign, as 
the exponent of her opinion, speaks of restoring the ancient 
frontiers.” 

That can scarcely be intended as a sincere attempt to con- 
tribute even Mr. J. Pope Hennessy’s mite to the construction of 
a cordial alliance between England and France, for the purpose 
of augmenting the power and territory of the latter. It reads 
to us, as does the greater part of the pamphlet, more like an 
attempt to excite English jealousy of the proposed project, for 
whatever reason, rather than to facilitate it. Even the 
interesting record of Mr. Hennessy’s conversation with Lord 
Palmerston in the tea-room of the House of Commons in 
1863 bears the impress of a similar motive. It is true Lord 
Palmerston agreed with Mr. Hennessy, and indeed with most 
sensible Englishmen, that it is not our business or our interest 
to make any sacrifice in order to prevent France from getting 
the frontier of the Rhine; but had he held the antique view 
that England ought to fight to hold back France from the Rhine, 
it would have had little weight now, while the opinion he did 
hold, echoing as it does the general English feeling on the subject 
will have great weight :—“ Speaking in the summer of 1863 to 
one of the rank and file of the Opposition, Lord Palmerston said, 
‘I hear from Paris that the Emperor has been talking to you 
again about Poland. Do you know what he really wants ? 
‘I suppose,’ was the reply, ‘he wants you to keep the engage- 
ments which England shares in common with France, and 
which Lord Russell has, in his despatches, again and again F 
‘Don’t quote Lord John’s despatches,’ interrupted the Premier, 
‘let us talk sensibly ; don’t you know the Emperor only wants 
the Rhine? Has he not been speaking about it?’ ‘I really 
know nothing of the kind,’ said the other. ‘The Emperor is 
a man of business. He speaks always of the matter in hand, 
and he is not very likely to waste his time talking to me on 
an abstract question of remote politics.’ ‘Ah!’ replied Lord 
Palmerston, ‘your favourite Poland is far more abstract and 
remote even at this hour than the Rhenish frontier.’ ‘ But 
supposing so,’ rejoined the other, ‘is it possible to see any such: 
benefit to England in keeping the Rhenish frontier from 
France as would make you oppose its restoration?’ ‘Certainly 
not,’ said the great minister, ‘certainly not ; but there is 
vast difference between opposing and encouraging. It would 
be insanity for us to oppose that which the French have such 
a natural desire to accomplish, and in which we have not the 
smallest direct interest one way or the other; but there are 
good reasons also why we must not do anything now to 
encourage them.’ ” 

This, especially taken in connection with the not ill 
imagined sneer of Mr. Hennessy’s at Lord John, which he, 
perhaps pardonably, but we should think erroneously, at- 
tributes, not to his own artistic memory, but to Lord 
Palmerston himself, “Don’t quote Lord John’s despatches ; 
let us talk sensibly,” seems to us a reminiscence far better 
calculated to widen the breach between England and France 
on foreign policy than to bridge it over. Mr. Hennessy first 
harps upon the fact that France is so much greater than Eng- 
land already, as a prelude to insisting that she will never be 
happy till she is greater still; he quotes the opinion of our 
last great Foreign Minister that it would be very unwise for 
us to encourage her ambitious aspirations, though it would be 
folly for us to veto them; he piques the jealousy of the 
present leader of the Liberal party, by intimating that Lord 
Palmerston, while wishing to discourage France, thought and 
spoke of Lord Russell’s despatches as nonsense; and yet he 
asks us to believe that he is serious in wishing to see England 
seconding with all her power the pretensions of France to the 
Rhine. 

The insincerity of his argument is still more plainly visible, 
when we examine his pretended historical reasons for siding 
with France in this matter. Mr. Hennessy pretends that in 
1815 France and Prussia, the two Powers most concerned 
with regard to the Rhine, “ were in accord upon that question,” 
and that it was the imperious intervention of England and 
Austria which curtailed France of the Rhine provinces. On 
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this assumption he founds an argument, which we do not 
believe to be in the least serious, for undoing the error which 
we then committed, and taking from Prussia the provinces which 
she was in 1815 willing to lose, and giving them to France, who 
so bitterly resented their loss. When we come to look, however, 
at Mr. Hennessy’s mock argument, we find that in order to make 
out that Prussia and France were in accord, he has to state it in 
this very careful form, “France did not wish to lose her frontier, 
and Prussia did not wish to take it.” ‘In one of the documents 
laid before the Congress by Count Hardenberg, he states that 
Prussia desired to yield the whole of the provinces given to 
her on the left bank of the Rhine. Prussia, he said, attached 
little importance to possessions which brought her into such 
close contact with France; and, he added, Prussia had 
aceepted the left bank of the Rhine only in conformity to 
the wishes of Great Britain ; in occupying that uncomfortable 
and unsought-for position, she was really sacrificing herself 
for the public good. Count Hardenberg pointed out that 
Prussia had a different destiny. She desired reconstruction 
on a better geographical scheme. The proposals of 1815 
would leave Prussia with a defective configuration. With a 
prophetic glance into the future, he sees that this defective 
configuration will always be a source of irritation which a 
Prussian sovereign would endeavour to remedy, ‘should it 
ever unfortunately happen that war broke out between Austria 
and Prussia.’’”’ All this is true, and yet it is quite false that 
Prussia intended France to have the Rhine provinces. Prussia 
wished to have the whole of Saxony herself, and, in order to 
get it, was anxious to resign the Rhine provinces, not to 
France, but to intermediate kinglets. Prussia in fact wished 
in 1814 and 1815 to pare France much closer than we did. 
Naturally enough she had more to fear from France than we, 
and she feared France more than we did. No power was so 
eager to paralyze France as Prussia. She would have pre- 
ferred Saxony and a better geographical frontier for herself, 
but not in order to improve the geographical frontier of 
France,-—which she would, if she could, have made weaker 
than it was. Mr. Hennessy is laughing at us when he half 
insinuates that Prussia was willing in 1815 to strengthen 
France by giving her the Rhine provinces. They were then, it 
is true, much less completely German than they now are. Now 
they are wholly, or all but wholly German. But what Prussia 
wished was to consolidate her own power, and interpose a 
chainwork of border States as buffers between her and France 
as well, And now, when the Rhine provinces are really 
German, it is simply childish to suppose she would part 
with them to France. It is no affair of ours if she 
would. There we agree with Lord Palmerston. But 
it is trifling with us to suppose that we could support the 
claim of France to them without involving ourselves deeply 
with Prussia and all Germany. And this Mr. Hennessy knows 
as well as we do. He does not really wish us to strengthen 
in this, or any other way, the power which is just now under 
so dark a cloud with the Holy Father. But his pamphlet is 
artfully adapted to increase our jealousy of France, to stimu- 
late our fear of the French policy, and, under cover of a 
hymn to the French Emperor, to egg on Lord Russell and the 
Liberals, who are sure soon to return to power, in the path 
they have already shown some inclination to strike into, of 
alliance with Germany against French territorial ambition. 
The whole power of the Romanist diplomacy seems now 
directed to weaken France, which has deceived and deserted 
Rome, and we take Mr. Hennessy’s pamphlet to be a disguised 
stroke of policy in the same direction. 

We trust that it will not succeed. We owe at present 
nothing either to France or Germany. France deserted us in 
1864, and Germany broke faith with only so much the greater 
relish that we protested against it. France annexed Savoy 
and Nice in spite of us; Germany invaded and annexed 
Schleswig in spite of us. We owe nothing to either party. 
The Rhine provinces are German in nationality, and therefore 
we cannot wish to see them transferred to France, but 
Germany is quite strong enough to protect her own. 
On the other hand, if Germany can be induced in 
any way, by force or self-interest, to part with them, 
—which is very unlikely,—we are none the worse for the 
transfer. Germany is likely to be in future a yet more 
formidable power than France. And France has lost so much 
relatively by this growth of a great power on her Eastern 
border, that France with the Rhine provinces will never have 
the weight in Europe which France without the Rhine pro- 
vinces had a year ago. We entirely endorse Lord Palmerston’s 


view that we have no motive to resist, and no motive to} 


encourage, any such rectification of boundary. Let not Mr. 
Hennessy’s wily panegyries on France and sneers at England 
avail anything to irritate us into an active policy ona question 
on which it is our duty as well as interest to be neutral. 








A GAME OF SPECULATION IN BOMBAY. 

7 history of Bombay during the American war supplies the 

moralist with perhaps the most signal example on record 
of the occasional prodigality with which fortune lavishes her 
favours, and the fearful misuse that may be made of them. The 
blockade which closed the ports of the Southern States and created 
a cotton famine in Lancashire trebled and quadrupled the value 
of the principal crop of Western India. The cotton-growers, the 
brokers, the merchants of Bombay found themselves suddenly 
enriched through no unusual exertion of skill on their own part, 
no extraordinary outlay of capital or labour, but solely by reason 
of the unlooked-for and unprecedented rise in price of the article 
of produce in which they traded. It was as if the earth had 
opened at their feet and discovered to them an immense treasure 
lying ready to be carried away, or as if the heavens had rained 
wealth upon them, for they were free even from the trouble, anxiety, 
and expense which the lucky miner must undergo before he reaches 
the nugget that is the splendid reward of all-his toils. The acci- 
dental nature of the prosperity of Bombay is very clearly proved 
by the emphatic evidence of figures showing the quantity and 
value of the cotton exported from the place, in each of the five 
years that were more or less influenced by the continuance of the 


civil war in America :— 


QuaNTITY. VALUE. 

Ibs. £ 
1860-61 .....0.0008 inioies NEED cicccsccesnscsecse 6,978,770 
PEED <cevucecseva evecese DERBI BES cccovcccccvscnseve 9,268,553 
BOGIES -ccncevesccscsevese rrr 14,835,480 
ER SOR GOR SIA .cceceescccwsestie - 27,912,615 
ES 380,590,899 .....0sseeeeseeeee 30,375,076 


While therefore the quantity remained almost uniform through- 
out the five years, for 1864-65 gave only the trifling difference of 
seven per cent. over 1860-61, the value rose during the same period 
from about 7,000,000/. to 30,375,000/, a clear gain of over 300 
per cent. 

The broad stream of wealth thus poured into the Presidency 
town overflowed and fertilized the whole country, enriching the 
ryots, and freeing them, it may be hoped permanently, from the 
yoke of the village money-lenders. This change in the prospects 
of the peasantry was simultaneous with the rapid progress towards 
completion of the great lines of railway penetrating the cotton 
districts, which, again, tended to unsettle the minds of ‘the people, 
by enlarging their knowledge of the operations of trade, and 
tempting them ‘to invest the hoarded savings of centuries in the 
banking, mercantile, and manufacturing enterprises projected 
in Bombay. Cautious capitalists, who had been wont to consider 
that their treasure was insecure unless it was buried in the ground 
or converted into ornaments to be borne about by their wives, 
became infected with the contagion of speculation, and a revolu- 
tion began, not unlike that which, in the lifetime of the existing 
generation, has been effected by the rise of a spirit of commercial 
activity among the agricultural population of France. Both from 
without and from within, then, there were constant additions to 
the circulating capital of the country, and, as we have already 
pointed out, employment could not be found for any large portion 
of the surplus wealth of Bombay in increasing the area of cotton 
cultivation. Speculators, however, were at first very careful to 
undertake only such schemes as were likely to benefit India. It 
could be plausibly argued that, if spinning and weaving mills were 
established where the raw material was grown, the saving of 
double freight would enable the Bombay manufacturers, in spite 
of the inferiority of native labour, to undersell Manchester goods in 
the Indian markets. Several joint-stock companies were therefore 
formed for the purpose of establishing mills at Bombay, Broach, 
and other centres of the cotton trade, and though thus far the 
brilliant expectations formed by the projectors have not been 
realized, these mills have been fairly successful in creating a new 
branch of native industry. Advancing a step or two further, 
speculators next contended that a great port like Bombay ought 
to have ships of her own, instead of being wholly dependent 
on English shipowners for the carriage of her geods, and also 
that, as her trade had increased in value from 30,000,000/. 
to 60,000,000/. or to 70,000,000/. a year, it was undigni- 





fied:and unenterprising on her part to be content with the few 
banks which supplied all her wants in the sluggish old times. 
Accordingly, the year 1863 saw the birth of numerous shipping 
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companies and joint-stock banks, whose shares were no sooner 
issued than they were pushed up to extravagant premiums. Most 
of the older banks followed suit, increasing their capital by the 
issue of new shares, so that there was soon enough and to spare of 
++ banking facilities” in the place. Up to this time some measure 
had been kept in speculation. But in the autumn of 1863 three 
of the wealthier and more daring adventurers conceived the idea 
of the notorious Back Bay Reclamation scheme. To understand 
the frenzy of reclamation with which Bombay was smitten, it 
must be explained that the ground within the island suitable for 
building sites or for purposes of trade is very small in area, and 
belongs, or belonged, to perhaps half-a-dozen native capitalists, 
who, by combining for the protection of their own interests, and 
taking advantage of the greatly increased demand for accommoda- 
tion in the island and the general rise in prices, were able to 
extort the most outrageous rents for dwelling-houses and store- 
rooms. Many years before the American war broke out the want of 
space in the island was so keenly felt by some of the European mer- 
chants, that the Elphinstone Land Company was started to reclaim 
ground for wharves and docks on the harbour side of the island ; 
but the era of speculation had not then commenced, and it was at 
first with difficulty that wealthy men could be persuaded to take 
up the shares. Other companies were afterwards formed for 
similar purposes, and nearly the whole reclaimable foreshore 
of the harbour not required by Government was parcelled 
out amongst them. But there still remained, on the western 
shore of the island, far removed from the business part 
of the town, the inlet known as Back Bay, a false harbour, 
which is accessible only by a narrow passage to native boats, 
which no large sailing ship ever dares to enter, and which is 
exposed for three months of the year to the full fury of the south- 
west monsoon. From this bay the promoters of the new scheme 
offered to reclaim 1,500 acres of land, of which they proposed to 
give the Government 300 acres for the terminus and a portion of 
the line of the Bombay and Baroda Railway. The negotiations 
were conducted privately, and the great social influence of the 
promoters, who were besides among the richest men in the com- 
munity, obtained for them the concession they desired. It was 
vain at the time to point out, that, if the value put upon the shares 
in the market before they were issued was just, the Government 
had been guilty of gross favouritism in making a present to the 
promoters of public property for which there would have been 
many bidders at public auction, and that if the whole scheme was 
a stupendous folly, designed to mislead the public and make the 
fortunes of a few speculators, in that case also the grant should 
have been withheld. No heed was given to such remonstrances, 
and the promoters, in scorn of public opinion, left 400 of their 
shares unallotted, and sold them (the value of each share being 
500/. paid up) by public auction at an average premium of 2,500/. 
share, realizing by this manceuvre more than 1,000,000/., which 
they added to the capital of the company. In spite, however, of 
this stroke of good luck, and although speculation at one time 
forced the value of the shares to the unheard-of premium of 
5,500/. per share, so preposterous and scandalous was the original 
project that the promoters themselves have lately been compelled 
to obtain from Government (which is never tired of granting them 
favours) the privilege of reclaiming only 500 or 600, instead of 
1,500 acres, and reducing the portion set aside for the railway to 
100 acres; and even with this boon conferred upon them their 
shares of 500/., which were once worth 6,0001, are now hardly 
saleable at 2001. each. To resume. It was the middle of 1864 
before the arrangements with Government were sanctioned, and 
the Back Bay shares issued, and by that time other ingenious 


‘speculators, catching at a new idea, had founded in Bombay a 


Financial Association, whose first public act of importance was to 
fatally embarrass itself by setting the example of buying a large 
number of Back Bay shares at the auction, in the hope- of resell- 
ing them at a profit. From this time forth nothing was heard of 
in Bombay but new Reclamation Companies and Financial Asso- 
ciations. It was of no consequence that there was nothing left 
worth reclaiming, and that the projectors of financial associations 
had not the slightest knowledge of rules or principles of financing. 
Sufficient for the day was the hope that the shares might be sold 
on the morrow, at three or four times their original value, to in- 
vestors who had more money than they knew what to do with, or 
who, having an almost unlimited command of borrowed capital, 
could for a.consideration always be prevailed upon to create a 
fresh excitement in the share market. Men's heads were turned 
by visions of sudden fortunes to be made out of worthless paper ; 
the petty gains of honest industry were despised; prudence, fore- 
thought, experience were forgotten; and all ranks and classes, 








abandoning their proper business, madly jostled one another in 
the furious race for wealth. Society was utterly dislocated ; no one 
regarded the customary restraints of dignity and self-respect ; 
Government servants high in station bowed the knee to successful 
native speculators, and solicited the company of European adven- 
turers, whom in former years they would not have deigned to 
speak to; and even English ladies might sometimes be seen. can- 
vassing promoters, in order to obtain the gift of a few shares for 
their liege lords. The popular insanity may be supposed to have 
reached its climax, when a clergyman, speaking from. the pylpit, 
had his mind so occupied with meditations on the various fortunes 
of the share market, that he affectionately warned his hearers not 
to be ‘dissatisfied with the ‘ allotments’ of Providence.” Such 
was the rage for new companies, and ultimatcly the carelessness 
how they were designated, that by the end of the year 1864: there 
were about thirty banks, and almost twice as many financial 
associations in the city of Bombay, all, with two or three honour- 
able exceptions, having no other business to do than that of buy- 
ing and selling one another's shares. When the crash came (and, 
by asingular fatality, the first message received in Bombay through 
the Persian Gulf cable announced the approaching termination of 
the American war), the collapse was sudden and awful, in propor- 
tion to the wildness of the previous excitement. Every one wanted 
to realize at once, and it was then found that no one possessed any- 
thing but valueless paper. The destruction that overtook the mul- 
titude of bubble companies can be compared only to the vanishing 
of Xerxes’ host :— 
“ He counted them at break of day ; 
And, when the sun set, where were they?” 


It were bootless to criticize the conduct of most of these com- 
panies. They were brought into being by private adventurers, who 
had avowedly gone out to India to seek their fortunes, and whose 
failure was their mischance, and does not concern anybody else. 
There is, however, one banking institution in Bombay whose 
management affects not merely the interests of individuals, but the 
credit of the State. Bombay, like Madras and Calcutta, possesses 
a Presidency Bank of its own, which transacts the business of 
Government, is administered by a Board of Directors, composed 
partly of Government officials and partly of representatives elected 
by the shareholders, publishes weekly accounts made up somewhat 
in the form of the accounts of the Bank of England, regulates the 
rate of interest, and is supposed, in fact, to discharge for the 
Presidency of Bombay the functions which the Bank of England 
discharges for the commercial capital of the world. This Bank, 
guaranteed by the State, and governed by a Board of men who 
ought to have held themselves aloof from the contests of the share 
market, should, if well managed, have been of use in moderating 
the fury of speculation in Bombay. But the report presented to 
the shareholders of the Bank on the 6th of August last shows 
that when the fever of speculative excitement was at its worst 
the Directors of the Bank of Bombay, instead of trying to 
check it, were constantly engaged in heaping fresh fuel on 
the fire. The first mistake committed by the Bank was 
in following the example of the other banks and enlarging its 
capital. The smaller the capital, the larger the dividend; and 
with the excellent credit of the Government of India to support it, 
the Bank of Bombay would have got as large deposits from the 
public, if its capital had remained at 500,000/., as were confided to 
its care when the capital had been raised to 2,000,000/.; nor, in 
the former case, would there have been any necessity for the 
Directors to undertake highly speculative busiuess in order to keep 
their dividends at the old level. But under the old charter the 
Bank could not in any case have meddled with such business. New 
charters were, however, granted by the local Councils to all the 
three State Banks in 1862-63, and the framers of the Bill brought 
before the Bombay Legislative Council designedly introduced a 
clause into the charter of the local banks allowing the directors to 
advance money on “the securities of all public companies in 
India.” We say “designedly,” because there was no such clause in 
either the Bengal or the Madras charter, and in other respects the 
three charters were almost identical, The Directors of the Bank 
of Bombay in 1864 and the early part of 1865 were liberal men, 
who interpreted this clause freely, and money was recklessly 
advanced by them to individuals on the collateral security of shares 
intrinsically worth nothing. Even after men had begun to grow 
sane, the Bank of Bombay, in order to arrest the depreciation in 
the value of shares, fixed at 2,000/. the amount it would advance on 
a Back Bay share standing then at a high premium, but on which 
only 500/. had been paid up; and this instance illustrates the 
childish ignorance of true principles of banking which prevailed at 
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the Board of Directors. The principal] stockjobber of Bombay was 
for several months the most active member of the Board, and 
at the meeting last month a shareholder, Mr. Cleveland (who 
deserves the highest praise for the moral courage which any one 
must possess who, in a small society, dares to put unpleasant 
questions to the leading men of the place), elicited the astounding 
information that this stockjobber, acting as a Director, had on at 
least two several occasions granted, by a letter of credit signed 
only by himself, loans to men of straw, which were really for his 
own use ani profit. An amusing instance was also given of the 
easy way in which some debtors of the Bank had been released 
from their obligations. An exchange broker had lost about 
500,0007. in speculation. He declared he had lost this amount 
in the course of his business; and, though this statement was 
conclusively disproved by the fact of his own partner in business 
signing the release, the Bank of Bombay, which was a creditor for 
80,000/., agreed with the other banks in cancelling all the 
broker’s debts, and allowing him to resume, as a perfectly free 
man, a@ flourishing and lucrative business. After this, we must 
no longer doubt the truth of the current anecdote that a Bom- 
bay insolyent, whose liabilities amounted to three-quarters of 
a million, declared his assets to be a camp bedstead and an 
umbrella he had left behind him at Aden, and on the strength 
of this statement immediately obtained a full release from his 
sympathizing creditors. The report of the Bombay Bank meet- 
ing further shows that the Directors, refusing to be warned by 
experience, waited last autumn while many of their principal 
debtors tried, when cotton made a last despairing rally, to improve 
their estates by further speculations; and of course the Bank 
losses are now heavier than if there had been no such display of 
mistaken kindness and want of judgment. The total amount of 
bills overdue for twelve months ormore is 760,000/., and the losses 
of the Bank have exceeded 900,000/., nearly the half of its capital. 
Is not a case here made out for the interference of the home 
Government to ascertain the causes, and if ‘possible punish the 
authors, of the mismanagement of the Bombay Bank? The 
Legislative Council of Bombay is about to repeal the clause in the 
charter which has worked so much mischief, and the shareholders 
will suffer the pecuniary loss’; but it is useless disguising the fact 
that the fair fame of the British Government and the honour of 
its officers have been tarnished by the transactions of which we 
have given an outline, and that some severe measures are needed 
to restore the confidence of the natives in the scrupulous dis- 
interestedness and good faith of the ruling class in Western India. 
If the security of our rule in the East depends on British bayonets, 
its justification depends on the maintenance of our moral supe- 
riority ; and that superiority has certainly of late years been 
grievously imperilled in Bombay. 





REVERENCE FOR INFERIORS. 


N R. CARLYLE, Mr. Kingsley, and Mr. Ruskin are, on some- 
what different grounds, all in favour of Mr. Eyre and the 
military revels which made so paradisaical a scene of Jamaica 
during a complete month of last autumn. Mr. Kingsley takes the 
mildest ground. He is in favour of judging a man by his unim- 
portant antecedents, and declining to judge him by his more im- 
portant consequents ;—for putting his trust in Mr. Eyre on the 
strength of what he did in 1841, and declining to revise it,—or 
rather, without revising, confirming it,—on the strength of his 
more important achievements in 1865; for believing so firmly in 
a man who could walk through the desert round the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and protect the Australian aborigines against the set- 
tlers, as to deem it wicked to criticize even his own account of what 
he did and did not do in Jamaica twenty-five years later. There 
is a simplicity in that view which would have some considerable 
influence on our judgments of history and life. Overend, Gurney, 
and Co, might plead with Mr. Kingsley that twenty-five years ago 
they were so cautious and so prosperous, that it is wicked to con- 
sider their recent failure as anything but a fresh laurel on their com- 
mercial brows. Lord Bacon, on the strength of his fresh, unsullied 
youth might claim to have his ignoble and sullied age counted asa 
fresh addition to his fame. Nay, we might even judge Mr. Kingsley 
so completely by his novels of Yeast and Alton Locke, as to insist on 
regarding his obsequious flattery to the House of Peers as a new act 
of literary audacity and clerical independence. Mr. Ruskin is not 
so intelligible in his view, indulging in his usual mysticism. He 
says Mr. Eyre was quite right to hang Mr. Gordon and others on 
suspicion, because a British citizen the other day seeing a (sup- 
posed) burglar invading his premises at night, was declared not 
wrong for shooting that invader on suspicion. Well, that depends 


surely on the other equally safe courses open. If the British citizen 
alluded to had had several policemen with him in his house ready 
and willing to take the supposed burglar off to the station-house, 
the jury would probably have declared the man who preferred 
the course of shooting on suspicion a murderer. ‘That was Mr. 
Eyre’s case with regard to Mr. Gordon. He was a prisoner on 
board the Wolverine, without a possibility of escape, and Mr. 
Eyre preferred hanging him, without a particle of moral evidence 
against him, to keeping him there. And what was worse, he 
encouraged and praised subordinate officers for shooting, hanging, 
and flogging on suspicion to a wholesale extent. Mr. Carlyle 
comes last with his argument for Mr. Eyre. He says that Mr. 
Eyre extinguished with great presence of mind the spark of in- 
surrection in a (moral) powder-room,—which is true,—and which 
we have all recognized ; and affects to be unconscious that there 
is anything more to be said upon the matter. He takes no notice 
of the fact that Mr. Eyre declared the danger virtually over in 
four or five days, and yet sanctioned wholesale and indiscriminate 
shootings, hangings, and floggings for four weeks ; that he read 
despatches showing him clearly what his subordinates were 
needlessly doing, and the fiendish spirit in which they were 
doing it, and merely forwarded them with words of general 
approbation to England ; that after trampling out the threat- 
ening spark, he proceeded to trample down, or let others 
trample down, whole districts of fair promise, on the bare chance 
of their containing a spark that was not threatening; in one word, 
that he treated the poor coloured people, because they were of a 
lower order of humanity, as no Englishman on earth would have 
dared to treat either Scotch, English, or even Irishmen in like 
circumstances. 

This last reason indeed seems to be the true secret of Mr. 
Carlyle’s and Mr. Ruskin’s, if not of Mr. Kingsley’s, sympathy 
with Mr. Eyre: —‘‘ The English nation,” says Mr. Carlyle, ‘‘never 
loved anarchy ; nor was wont to spend its sympathy on miserable 
mad seditions, especially of this inhuman and half-brutish type, but 
always loved order and the prompt suppression of seditions, and 
reserved its tears for something worthier than promoters of such 
delirious and fatal enterprises who had got their wages for their 
sad industry. Has the English nation changed, then, altogether ? 
I flatter myself i¢ has not, not yet quite; but only that certain 
loose superficial portions of it have become a great deal louder, 
and not any wiser, than they formerly used to be.” It may well 
be a question which these ‘‘ loose superficial portions ” of the English 
nation, that have become ‘‘a great deal louder and not any wiser 
than they formerly used to be,” really are. Mr. Ruskin’s is the- 
loudest and silliest voice which has been heard on this occasion; Mr:. 
Kingsley and his House of Peers’ speech may be bracketed equal 
with Mr. Ruskin; Mr. Carlyle is ouly less foolish, because he is 
more brief and more careful to keep out of view the facts on 
which he is commenting. But what we are now concerned to note 
is the disposition of all three of these eminent writers, especially of 
the two most eminent of them, to justify unscrupulous brutality 
towards an inferior race which they would never have dreamt of 
justifying towards our own. It is because the Jamaica riot was *‘ of 
the inhuman and half-brutish type ” that Mr. Carlyle evidently ap- 
proves an inhuman and wholly brutish mode of suppressing it. We 
never heard that he had defended the Peterloo slaughter, yet what 
was done in Jamaica was worse than fifty Peterloos. Mr. Ruskin 
tells us that he ‘‘ would sternly reprobate the crime which dragged 
a black family from their home to dig your fields, and more sternly 
the crime which turned a white family out of their home that you 
might drive by a shorter road over their hearth.” We suppose 
this means that Mr. Ruskin considers a less injustice to the higher 
race a greater crime than a greater injustice to the lower race. 
Indeed both Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Carlyle have long been known 
as apologists of slavery and slaveowners; and they naturally feel 
therefore closely concerned in justifying that cruel and indis- 
criminate mode of suppressing insubordination, which has been 
habitually followed by slaveowners as long as slaveowners have 
been. 

The truth seems to be that the literary aristocracy of England 
are contracting one of the worst vices of aristocracies of all kinds, 
the entire loss of reverence for inferiors,—the entire disappearance 
of that species of generosity, scrupulous respect, and even awe, in 
dealing with recognized inferiors,—with those whose character as 
well as fate lies more or less in your own power,—which is one of 
the deepest principles of Christianity, and the least within the 
reach of mere intellectual culture. Mr. Carlyle reproaches alk 
who differ with him with merely taking up and re-echoing chatter 
that comes ‘‘from the teeth outwards,” that is, which has no real 





source in principle and conviction at all. To us, on the contrary, his 
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views seem to proceed ‘from the teeth inwards,” that is, to originate 
in the carnivorous instinct—in those canine teeth which grind the 
bones of their prey—and to be ground down by the gnashing of 
these victorious incisors into the very substance of the mind’s 
nourishment and the groundwork of its beliefs. Intellectual 
culture, directly it persuades itself, as it does in Mr. Carlyle 
and Mr. Ruskin,—it used at least to be otherwise with Mr. Kings- 
ley,—that it has discovered the whole secret of a better state of 
society, and is capable, if only people would hearken and believe, 
of setting it straight again, becomes one of the most cruel of 
fanaticisms. The reason appears to be that it is always looking 
down from a supreme height, and looking down without any of 
that reverence for what lies below it, without any of that trust 
in possibilities far deeper and nobler than any which we have 
exhausted, without any of that fear of marring by our moral 
and intellectual presumption the development of better thoughts 
and larger faiths than any we have yet realized, which Plato 
included in that ‘‘ mutual reverence” which was to him the cement 
of human society, and Christ inculcated in so many forms both of 
precept and example. Our Lord’s thankfulness ‘‘ that Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes,” might be paraphrased for our modern times—we 
need not say we speak seriously, and without any irony,—into 
thankfulness “‘that Thou hast hid these things from Mr. Carlyle 
and Mr. Adderley, and hast revealed them to the working men’s 
open-air meetings, the Anti-Slavery Society, and to the Bee- 
hive.” ‘The truth is that men of intellect have in a great measure 
ceased to believe in what they do not understand. They do not look 
at the lower levels of human nature as great seed-beds of feelings and 
hopes many of which have long withered out of their own hearts 
in consequence of the exclusive attention they have paid to other 
elements of their nature. They are not afraid of permanently 
injuring those below them by their want of delicacy, and gene- 
rosity, and sympathy. They do not see the incalculably greater 
harm they do by exciting the fierce and just animosity of an 
inferior race, than even by exciting the same feelings in an equal 
race,—that they determine the future growth of the former incal- 
culably more powerfully than the latter, and sacrifice infinitely 
greater chances of guiding it aright. We have excited keen and 
just animosity of late years, both in the people of the United States, 
by our false appreciation of their conduct and motives, and in the 
negro race, by our apologies for slavery and our gratitude to those 
who have treated them like slaves. We have done harm of course 
in both cases, but far more, we apprehend, in the latter than in 
the former. An injurious misjudgment by an equal is resented, 
refuted, perhaps visited with some act of retaliation, and 
then probably forgotten. The injurious treatment of an inferior 
hardens that inferior’s character against all the higher influences you 
may bring to bear upon him, and so distorts his development. The 
cruelty of intellectual culture springs from its bareness, its narrow 
distinctness. It has formed a sort of pet picture to itself of what 
is desirable and needful for men, and harped upon these qualities 
till it has ceased to feel that “‘ there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of inits philosophy.” Listen to Mr. Ruskin 
drawing his favourite indictments against the English people,— 
many of them no doubt for crimes of which they are really guilty, 
—and trying insanely to make out that indignation against the 
recent Government of Jamaica is only a pharisaic pretence, really 
swelling the list of our iniquities :— 

“ As the matter stands the official removal of Mr. Eyro from his place 
was an act of national imbecility which had not hitherto its parallel in 
history. It was the act, as this threat of prosecution was the cry, of a 
nation blinded by its avarice to all true valour and virtue, and haunted 
therefore by phantoms of both. It was the suicidal act of a people 
which, for the sake of filling its pockets, would pour mortal venom into 
all its air and all its streams, would shorten the lives of its labourers by 
thirty years, that it might get its needle packets twopence each cheaper. 
and which would communicate its liberty to foreign nations by forcing 
them to buy poison at the cannon’s mouth, and prove its chivalry to 
them by shrinking in panic from the side of a people being slaughterod 
—though a people who had given them their daughter for their future 
Queen—and then would howl, in the frantic collapse of their decayed 
consciences, that they might be permitted righteously to reward with 
ruin the man who had dared to strike down one seditious leader and 
rescue the lives of a population.” 


Does Mr. Ruskin really mean that the contractors or companies 
who sell bad water for the sake of making profit, the employers 
who are heedless of their labourers’ lives, the advocates of a forced 
Chinese opium traffic, and the politicians who advocated the desertion 
of Denmark, have all ‘in the collapse of their decayed consciences” 
been particularly prominent in this pharisaic attack, as he deems 





it, on Governor Eyre? If he does mean this, he must have some 
curious evidence in his pocket which it would be well for him to 
produce. If he does not, then we charge him with using rhetoric 
that has no meaning or a false meaning, and which any one might far 
more fairly ascribe to the collapse of a ‘decayed conscience” in him- 
self. The truth, as he probably knows, is, that of the prominent 
men who have taken up most strongly this demand for justice to the 
Jamaica negroes, almost all have been equally prominent in de- 
nouncing the “avarice” to which he alludes, in pushing forward 
measures of protection for the English labourer, in resisting the 
Chinese opium war, and if not also in advocating (as we did) the 
tender of assistance to Denmark, in resisting it on grounds which 
they believed to be the highest and the purest. But all these are 
Mr. Ruskin’s pet abuses, and slavery is one of his pet institutions. 
There is no non-conductor of ordinary pity and sympathy like 
that of private dogma, inclining the holder of it to wink hard at 
the evils which it produces in practice. 

Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin have made up their minds that the 
lower races should be managed and governed by the higher, and 
they decline to recognize any evil which results from the appli- 
cation of their principle. If they believe in reverence for inferiors 
at all, they attach so much morc importance to the compulsion of 
inferiors by superiors as to make the former principle a sterile 
one. ‘*Seditions of the semi-brutal sort” by ‘‘ semi-brutes” 
they wish to see crushed out with armed heels; but government 
of the wholly brutal sort by men who are civilized, and not 
brutes, they applaud. If you are only capable of better things, 
you may commit without a shadow of blame the atrocities 
for which those incapable of better things are to be shot down. 
A picturesque theory of a certain ideal relation between men, 
which somehow never gets itself realized, seems, however ineflicient 
for the purpose for which it is invented, to be exceedingly eflici- 
cient in ever after blinding the mind which invents it to hostile 
facts. Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin are clad in complete mail, 
which is absolutely proof against the simple facts of the recent 
dealings of the Government of Jamaica with the population of 
the island. They stand, having their loins girt about with 
theory, and having on the breastplate of theory, and their feet 
shod with the preparation of a gospel of theory, and taking the 
shield of theory,—which proves quite effectual to quench all the 
fiery darts of the enemy,—and having on the helmet of theory, and 
the sword of theory,—which is not the Word of God, but a very 
impotent human word indeed; and therefore, though they are 
impenetrable to the truth themselves, they win no way with 
those who have not case-hardened themselves, by false dogma, 
against the obvious truth that wholesale brutality and indifference 
to justice in suppressing sedition on the part of the civilized, is 
infinitely worse and requires far severer judgment than ‘ semi- 
brutality” in committing sedition on the part of “ semi-brutes.” 





UNION COURT, HOLBORN. 
Egon COURT, Holborn, goes out of town as well as Bel- 
gravia ; and at sundry doors in it one knocks to be answered, 
not from within, but by voices from the windows on the opposite 
side of the narrow lane—‘‘Gonea hopping!” ‘The hop-pickers have 


| taken their street-door keys with them. The court, however, is 


not yet quite tenantless, and here, taken at random, are a few 
details relative to some of the dismal abodes, gained from personal 
inspection and inquiry. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘flesh and blood” in 
this bit of London accomplish the ends of our glorious Constitution 
as bricklayers, costermongers, fruit-sellers, dock labourers, and 
charwomen. Most of them have been for years resident in the 
court—some as many as sixteen—and the rents up till April last 
appear to have been regularly paid, tenants’ need and land- 
lords’ greed effecting weekly covenants which are the scandal of 
our Christianity, though to Mr. Darwin they may be natural in 
the “struggle for existence.” One tenement, for instance, which, 
as far as size is concerned, might fetch 60/. or 70/. a year in a 
healthy suburb, has put into the pockets of a Union-Court land- 
lord fully a hundred a year. ‘Lhis dingy, begrimed set of apart- 
ments, with its rotting water-butt, and odorous accompaniments in 
the back-yard, has been portioned out at the following rates :—The 
ground floor has yielded 22s. a week ; the first floor, of two rooms, 
8s.; the second, 6s.; and the top, 3s. In other words, the pair 
of gentlemen who live in the attics have contributed to the happy 
landlord 7/. 16s. per annum; the occupants of the second floor, 
15/. 12s.; the tenant of the first floor, 20/. 16s.; and the Pater- 
familias, whose ‘‘castle” is the parlour, with three other 
rooms and a shed, has had to pay in work, if not in money, 
a rent approaching 601.! For the darkest, dirtiest, smallest 
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human kennel, up to which you have to grope your way 
through the horrors of the ‘middle passage,” in an at- 
mosphere charged with all that is offensive from the yard 
below, the rent is 2s. 6d. a week; and no wonder perhaps 
that in one of these you find a charwoman and five children, 
or in another a labourer, his wife, and four children, Our 
readers may rest assured that the particulars just stated are 
but samples of what is to be found throughout the whole of 
the neighbourhood. By the 25th of next month a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants must clear out, and indeed it is 
high time they went. For the water supply and all the sanitary 
arrangements are just such as are specially fitted to attract the 
virus of an epidemic. It is within our own knowledge, however, 
that applications for rooms elsewhere have been altogether un- 
successful, and the applicants in some cases have had their deposit 
money returned to them after having, as they thought, secured 
a new shelter for themselves and children. 

The Eviction Committee, with the able co-operation of the 
Rector of St. Andrew’s, are, we believe, using all diligence, 
and it is hoped that both a tolerably satisfactory compensation 
and some less repulsive habitations will soon be obtained for the 
involuntary emigrants. But no merely local committee, whatever 
its numbers and efficiency, is strong enough to contend success- 
fully with the gigantic evil—the condition of the dwellings of the 
poor, even in a limited district; and, as it seems to us, the 
Bishop of London, amid his many claims to the gratitude of 
his countrymen, has not yet done a better service, has not 
initiated a movement more fitted in its results to elevate the 
moral and religious feeling of the lower classes of his diocese, than 
in consenting, as he did, at the close of the sanitary meeting called 
together by himself the other day, to head a deputation ‘‘'To wait 
on the Government, to press the appointment of a Commission 
of Inquiry into the sanitary condition of the metropolis.” 
Heaven send us honest men, with noses as keen for foul odours 
as those of a presbytery for heresy! then might we hope for 
a simple statement from them to the effect that the Legisla- 
ture must step in between Improvement Companies and poor 
tenants,—that we must have a new Building Act,—that nine- 
tenths of the houses of the poor are reeking nurseries of indecency, 
immorality, drunkenness, disease, and pauperism,—that not one of 
the houses of the poor is fit to have an invalid as an inmate, unless 
the object be to hasten the death of the patient and poison his 
relatives, that what is inexorably demanded for the moral salva- 
tion of London is, in a word, healthy and decent homes for the 
whole, and new and well appointed hospitals for the sick. When 
Dives bethinks him of supplying Lazarus with a habitation and 
water in this life, he is making a good investment, we cannot but 
think, for his own “safety” now, and indeed giving “a cup 
of cold water” is authoritatively said to be not likely to hurt 
one’s interests in the life beyond. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Il.—Tue West Country :—UnNpDER THE Romans. 

HE expeditions of Julius Cesar to Britain are a blank as far 

as the history of the West Country is concerned, for his 
marches did not extend further westward than West Surrey and 
perhaps the eastern borders of Berkshire. He makes, however, a 
statement which has some bearing on the question of the race by 
whom Britain was originally peopled. He says that “‘ the interior 
[or as one reading has it, ‘* the lower] part was inhabited, they 
say it is handed down in tradition, by those who are natives of the 
island; the sea-coast part by those who with the motive of plunder 
and waging war passed over out of the Belge, all of whom are 
called by nearly the names of the States from which they were 
derived when they came thither, and waging war, remained there, 
and began to cultivate the lands.” ‘The Belgic population of the 
continent extended between the Seine and the Rhine, and it has 
been maintained on the authority of another passage in Casar 
that they were Germans. South of these, as far as the Garonne, 
the population was undoubtedly Kelts, and it is in this latter 
district that Armorica or Brittany is situated, the native language 
of which is so clearly allied to the ancient Cornish, and to a con- 
siderable extent to the Welsh. The statement of Cesar leaves it 
open whether the sea-coast settlers, whom he describes as Belgic, 
exteuded to the extreme west of Britain; the presumption, both 
from the limits of his means of information and from the geogra- 
phical position, is that his statement refers to the south-eastern 
parts alone. None, however, of the tribes who are mentioned 
by him as inhabiting Britain, bear any resemblance in name 
to the tribes in Gaul within the Belgic frontier. On the 


* 





other hand, we meet with the Cenimagni (placed by geo- 
graphers to the north of the Stour, in Suffolk), who approach 
in name very closely to a tribe in Gaul, the Cenomani, inhabit- 
ing the present Maine, which is in the purely Keltic terri- 
tory. ‘Thus the tradition reported by Czesar is unsupported, if not 
contradicted, by his own narrative, and as far as he is concerned 
we have no evidence, but rather the contrary, of the sea coasts of 
Britain being inhabited by an intrusive Belgic population. It is 
not improbable, however, that the tradition as reported to him was 
based on the fact of there having actually been a second immigra- 
tion from Gaul, displacing to some extent the first. It is not till 
a hundred and seventy years later that we obtain from Ptolemy 
the geographer the names of two tribes then said to inhabit 
Britain—the Atrebates and the Belge, who belong to the Belgic 
district in Gaul; and of these the Atrebates were not on the coast, 
but in Berkshire and Wilts. The British Belge seem to be 
assigned by Ptolemy to East Somerset, Wilts, the west of 
Hants, and perhaps East Dorset, and they may form a connect- 
ing link between the Atrebates and the sea, though the non-Belgic 
tribe of the Rhegni intervene. It is curious, however, that Kent 
and the eastern counties, which lay much nearer the Belgic district 
in Gaul, should bear no trace of it in their names. Indeed, among 
the other tribes in Britain mentioned by Ptolemy, we find the 
Parisii on the coast immediately north of the Humber, whose name 
identifies them with the Parisii of Gaul, on the south or non- 
Belgic side of the Seine. ‘The two other Belgic names mentioned 
by Ptolemy are in Ireland, the Menapii and the Chauci, in the 
parts about Dublin, and contiguous to one another there, as in 
Belgic Gaul. We cannot then account for the appearance of 
Belgic names in Britain in the time of Ptolemy by any such theory 
of immigration as that suggested to Caesar. Who the Belge of 
Gaul were is rather doubtful. On the whole we are inclined to 
believe that they were a collection of tribes originally purely 
Keltic, but affected to some extent by an intrusion on their 
northern territories of some tribes from the other or Germanic side 
of the Rhine, though whether they were Germans who so intruded, 
or Kelts driven before the Germans, it is impossible to say. The 
names, however, in the Belgic district appear to be Keltic, and it 
is evident from Ceesar’s account that he did not find German the 
language then, at any rate of those whom he was induced to be- 
lieve to have been Belgic immigrants. 

However all this may be (the statement as to the sea-coast 
inhabitants of Britain being disposed of), there is no evidence 
earlier than the modern and worthless one of Richard of Ciren- 
cester for placing any of the Belgic immigration within the area 
of the West Country, and we may fairly say that the inhabitants 
of that province during the British historic period were pure Kelts. 

The name given to the extreme south-western population of 
Britain by Ptolemy is the Damnonu, and he places to their 
immediate east the Durorrices, the inhabitants of Dorset. We 
have no definite account by him of the inhabitants of West 
Somerset, and they have been supposed to be included by him in 
the Belgee, but the presumption from his text seems rather to be 
that they formed part of the Damnonian area. Of the civilization 
to which they may have attained and of their habits of life 
during the period before the Roman Conquest, we have no further 
accounts than those which are contained in the allusions to the early 
tin trade already quoted. ‘lhe Britons are described in a general 
way as tall and corpulent, but ungainly, much surpassing in 
stature their Gallic neighbours; and this picture so far resembles 
that of the modern inhabitants of the West Country, that we are 
told of the latter that they are ‘“‘a broad-shouldered race, above 
the average in stature, West-Country regiments covering a greater 
space of ground than those of other counties.” ‘They must have 
differed from both the Britons of the south-east and those of the 
interior described and contrasted by Czesar. In their stage’ of 
civilization no doubt they resembled rather the former than the 
latter—their intercourse with foreigners would secure that—but the 
tin trade and the peculiar kind of influences from without con- 
nected with it must have made a considerable difference in their 
modes of life and feelings from those of their more eastern 
brethren. They were to a certain extent no doubt a pastoral and 
agricultural people, and not dependent entirely on the fruits of 
the chase, but they must have been (on account of the roughness 
of the country) less agricultural than the inhabitants of Kent, and 
probably greater hunters. ‘The British breed of dogs is especially 
noticed by Cesar. Of their religion we have no reliable account. 
In addition to the allusion to the ‘wide houses of Demeter,” 
already quoted, we have a passage in another early writer which 
seems to attribute to them Bacchic orgies such as prevailed in 
Samothrace. Such and similar Eastern rites would certainly 
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only be in strict harmony with the wild and savage character of 
the scenery of the West Country at this period. Pliny seems to 
allude to some such rites among the Britons when he says that at 
certain sacrifices the women went about with their bodies painted 
like Ethiopians, without clothing. Of the existence of Druidism 
within their territories we have no specific notice. They were 
Kelts, and no doubt possessed many of the national characteristics 
of that remarkable race—their open-hearted hospitality, their light- 
hearted but passionate temper, their strong sense of humour, or 
perhaps we should rather say their natural wit and vivacity, their 
keen appreciation of the more delicate and esthetic features of nature 
and life, their verve, somewhat unstable, but always brilliant 
and admirable, so open to sudden influences both of a higher 
and lower character, their want of self-control, and their rooted 
incapacity of appreciating the idea of tranquil order and impartial 
justice, and connected with this their impatience of regular and 
impersonal law, and their preference of arbitrary rule when 
coloured and impressed by personal character and varied in its 
application to specific persons; their devoted, self-sacrificing 
enthusiasm, displayed especially in their loyalty and their national 
pride, and their utter unconsciousness or disregard of the rights of 
others, and postponement of common-place duties to an exuberant 
generosity; in short, the characteristics of a too sensitive and 
unmuscular organization, a nature overcharged with nervous 
electricity. Although these Keltic characteristics were subse- 
quently modified in the West Country by other and very different 
elements of race, yet these novel influences were infused gradually 
and at considerable intervals of time, and its people had a breathing 
time at each stage in the formation of their ultimate character to 
assimilate and mature the changes thus effected. 

Thus it was that in the long interval between the commence- 
ment of the tin trade and the conquest of the West Country by 
the Romans, the inhabitants of that district were left at liberty 
to imbibe gradually and voluntarily, if not unconsciously, their 
foreign acquisitions of civilization. That the whole of Britain 
made immense progress between the time of Ceasar and that of 
the Emperor Claudius the different accounts of the habits of the 
people given by the great General and the historian Tacitus suffi- 
ciently attest. They had evidently never broken off the intercourse 
with the Roman world commenced through Czsar’s expeditions, 
and there seems to be some evidence that Roman civilization had 
crept in gradually, and superseded to a great extent the ruder 
usages of the natives before the arms of Rome imposed on them a 
necessary assimilation. ‘The Kelts have always been an imitative 
race, and have seldom resisted foreign influences, except when con- 
nected with the idea of compulsion or mastership. The West- 
Country people would have had peculiar advantages in this respect, 
and would have profited by them much more than they probably 
did, but for the difficult country they inhabited. It is still a matter 
of dispute whether there are not clear traces of British roads con- 
necting Exeter and other centres of British national life and com- 
merce with the remotest parts of the island. Be this as it may, 
it seems probable that to the West Country Britain was indebted 
for her first native coinage. In Cwsar’s time the only metallic 
currency consisted of pieces of iron or brass of a certain size and 
weight. But in the interval before the expedition of Claudius a 
numerous British coinage sprang into existence, as the coins of 
Tasciovanus, Cunobelinus, &c., attest, and these coins we are 
told were rather coarse imitations of Macedonian types, derived 
no doubt from the trading intercourse of the tin districts. In the 
time of Strabo we learn that British ambassadors had come to seek 
the friendship of Augustus, and the geographer speaks, perhaps 
with exaggeration, of the whole island as being thus brought into 
friendly alliance and connection with Rome. A fragment from the 
lost books of Livy seems even to imply a visit from Augustus 
himself to these shores. But it was not till the year A.D. 43, 
ninety-seven years after Czsar’s departure, that an invading 
army from Rome again made a campaign in Britain. ‘The first 
campaigns extended as far as the territory of the Dobuni, in 
Gloucestershire ; but during the next few years the second legion, 
under Vespasian, succeeded after a severe struggle in taking some 
thirty British strongholds, and in making a conquest of the 
country westward as far as the Isle of Wight, and probably to 
Exeter. Not only have a very large number of coins of Claudius 
been found in that city, but it was afterwards, in the time of 
Ptolemy, the fixed station of the second or Augustau Legion, and 
nothing is more likely than that this peculiar location was 
determined by its having been the original conqueror of the place. 
When and how the Roman conquest of the West Country was 
completed and consolidated we do not know, but we next find it, 
some twenty years later, forming part of the Roman province of 





Britannia Prima, the district south of the Thames and the Severn. 
‘“* Many a fosse and mound,”—to use the words of Dr. Merivale, 
—‘*many a tumulus of heroes’ bones on the hills of Wilts and 
Dorset, still bear silent testimony to these obscure and nameless 
combats; and the narrow gorge of the Teign, deeply scarred 
with alternately round and square entrenchments, was the scene 
perhaps of the last desperate struggles for the Garden of Britain.” 

It has been remarked that ir no part of the island are there 
fewer traces of the Roman period in the antiquarian remains than 
in the West Country. The natural difficulties of the country, it 
being still no doubt thickly wooded and almost inaccessible in 
many places, must have greatly impeded the progress of Roman 
arts and colonization. There would be little to tempt a Roman 
settler in this wild region beyond the pursuit of commerce in 
connection with the mining districts. We find accordingly 
scarcely any remains of Roman villas. The greater part of the 
country was no doubt left very much to its old customs and 
modes of life, and we know that while the Latin tongue spread 
over the more open country, the West preserved its old lan- 
guage. Very likely its native princes were still allowed to retain 
some semblance of rule under the shadow of the Roman central 
authority. Certainly, if we could resuscitate the life of the 
West Country during the Roman period, we should obtain a 
Keltic rather than a Roman type. Had the case been other- 
wise, the late period and the peculiar circumstances under 
which this part of the island passed under the yoke of 
the Saxons, might have preserved to us a more perfect pic- 
ture than we have any chance of now reconstructing of 
Romanized Britain. But of course the inaccessible character of 
the country applies equally to both the weakness of Roman 
influences and the long preservation of British independence 
against Saxon invasion. However, the Romanus, though they did 
not thoroughly Romanize the West Country, laid a firm grasp 
upon it and on its natural wealth. Ptolemy supplies us with the 
names of five Roman stations within its area, and from other 
sources the number may be increased. ‘There are clear traces of 
extensive Roman mining operations. Roadways, forming part of 
the great system with which the Romans interlaced every part of the 
Empire, pierced the West Country to its furthest extremity, and 
the line of these roads throughout Britain, as has been observed, 
was not entirely dependent on military or administrative considera- 
tions, but was in close connection with the mineral wealth of the 
country, traversing all the great mining districts. ‘Tracks no 
doubt of earlier British origin seem already to have existed, by 
which the miners brought down the fruits of their labour from 
Cornwall and the Dartmoor district to the marts of commerce on 
the coast or at the heads of the estuaries ; and there is even some 
evidence of similar roadways of British origin having preceded, 
and perhaps been the foundation of, the great Roman highways 
which opened up a communication between the extreme parts of 
the island. A Roman road from the east passed from Durno- 
varia, the present Dorchester (where are the remains of an 
amphitheatre, which has perhaps more claim to be called British 
than Roman), westward and nearer the coast till it reached a 
station called Moridunum, the honours of identity with which are 
disputed between Honiton and Seaton. It then certainly passed 
to Exeter, Isca Damuoniorum, as it was then called, the great mart 
of Western commerce and the station of a Roman legion ; and the 
numerous Roman antiquities dug up from time to time prove that 
at this point Roman civilization must have been strongly felt. 
The road now made a bend southward, round the Dartmoor 
wastes, and crossing the river Dart, where there was a station, 
and the rivers Tamar, Fowey, and Fal, at each of which three 
points there were also stations, made its way to the extremity of 
Cornwall. Again, at ‘‘ Ad Aquas”—the Udata Therma or Hot 
Waters of Ptolemy, and the present Wells—a road from Aque 
Solis (the Waters of the Sun)—the present Bath—separated into 
two branches, one of which proceeled to a town called from the 
river on which it stood Ad Uxelam, now Bridgewater, and thence 
to Isca (Exeter); the other led by a town of some importance, 
Ischalis, now Ilchester, to Moridunum. We know pretty accu- 
rately what a Roman city or town was like, and we also know 
that the provincial stations were modelled as far as possible on the 
same plan. ‘he Romans indeed seem to have had much of the ten- 
dency to administrative organization on a fixed model which distin- 
guishes the present French, but their faults as colonizers lay in oppo- 
site directions. The French fail through an inability to manipulate 
the natives to their preconceived patterns, the Romans succeeded in 
this respect only too well. ‘They succeeded in absorbing the national 
life of the conquered populations so completely that it disappeared 





and ceased altogether to exert any influence, while in its place 
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was superinduced the demoralized life of a Roman provincial, 
stripped in all but name of the free political rights of a citizen, 
plundered by avaricious officers of the Government, and pampered 
in all the vices as well as the luxuries of an Empire which had 
appropriated all the good and evil fruits of the known world. 
The legions also of Rome were an epitome of the whole Empire, 
and in the circle around their permanent stations the influences of 
nearly every known nation must have been felt. The East and 
the West met in the ranks of the Roman legion, and the Berber 
found himself in company with the German or the Slav on the 
banks of the Thames, while the Briton was transported to the 
remotest eastern frontiers of the Roman world. In some parts of 
Britain the influence of these legionaries on the population at large 
must have been considerable, but in the West Country, as we have 
seen, they would be limited not only by the nature of the country, 
but also by the absorbing and transcendent influences of a great 
commercial mart. This last alone would keep up some amount of 
industrial life, while among the recesses of the deep valleys 
British life would grow up but little affected by these foreigners 
at Isca. 

Meanwhile Christianity was beginning to extend its conquests 
throughout the Roman world, and Britain gradually yielded to the 
new faith, though there seems evidence that the Christianity was still 
of a very imperfect and doubtful character in many parts, when 
the tide of Saxon conquest immersed the country once more in 
Paganism. The West Country seems to have accepted Christianity 
very slowly, and not till a very late period. Old associations had 
great weight here, and the new faith would not be the more welcome 
when it became that of their Imperial masters. At length, how- 
ever—it is said, through the instrumentality of Irish and Welsh 
missionaries—the Cornish stronghold of Paganism was stormed, 
and the West Country, having once adopted Christianity, clung 
to it tenaciously, though not very enthusiastically. Except in 
Dorsetshire, as we shall see, the Christian ecclesiastical element 
was not very prominent in this district, though we know that 
the elements of religious enthusiasm lay deep in the national 
character. It is of course not always easy to identify the re- 
ligious buildings of the early British Church, but Cornwall 
contains what are believed to be early Church edifices of this 
period in the “oratories” which are found in that county. It 
would seem that the early missionaries ‘‘ generally built for them- 
selves a cell with a small oratory or church attached, in which the 
inhabitant of the cell was usually buried.” Similar buildings 
are found in Ireland belonging to the same period (the fifth to 
the seventh centuries). ‘‘ In plan they are a simple parallelogram 
(the breadth about half of the length), ranging from 20 to 35 
feet in length, and from 10 to 17 in breadth.” In the most per- 
fect example that remains, ‘‘ about one-third of the length, the 
eastern portion is separated by a low stone step. This is the 
boundary of the chancel. Within this is a stone altar, and there 
is a stone bench running along the base of the wall on the inside, 
and the floor sunk two or three steps lower than the ground out- 
side the edifice. There is a door on the south side and a little 
loophole about 1 ft. 6 in. by 1ft. in breadth (and sometimes there 
is a doorway also) at the north-east angle, where in Irish buildings 
there is a round tower. The height of the church in question was 
from 19 ft. to 20 ft. to the apex of the gable, the side walls about 
134 ft., this church being 25 ft. in length internally. There 
is always a wall beside these structures in Cornwall, as in Ireland 
and in Wales also.” If the clergy who officiated in these primitive 
churches were at all like those described by the British Gildas in 
the middle of the sixth century, the Christianity of the West 
Country was not particularly fortunate in its pastors. He 
describes them as the ministers of Christ in name, not in conduct; 
as called pastors, but as really wolves; as unable to correct the 
vices of their people because they indulge in the same vices 
themselves. ‘* They are defiled,” he says, “‘ with simony, are un- 
chaste, arrogant, and luxurious.” ‘ There is, it must be owned,” 
observes Dr, Lingard, ‘ an appearance of bitterness in Gildas’ zeal, 
a tone of exaggeration in his style, which should put us on our 
guard ; yet no one who reads him can doubt that the picture which 
he has drawn is in general correct, otherwise he would have 
defeated his own purpose, which was to hold up his countrymen 
to themselves, and to shame and scare them by the faithful 
representation of their own wickedness.” It is not improba- 
ble, however, that the peculiar circumstances of the West 
Country prevented the demoralization of the clergy as well 
as of the laity from being as excessive as in other parts of the 
island which had been more thoroughly reduced to the Provincial 
type ; and a ruder and simpler life in the inhabitants may there 





have been accompanied by a more apostolic character in the 
ministers of religion. <A fiery ordeal at any rate was now preparing 
for the British Provincials, to which its early Christian Church 
entirely succumbed except in the still unconquered and inde- 
pendent district of the West Country, which became the refuge 
of many a fugitive ecclesiastic as well as many an undaunted 
patriot. 





THE SESSION OF THE POETS.—Aveust, 1866. 
Di magni, salaputium disertum !—Cart. Lis. Lun. 


I. 

Ar the Session of Poets held lately in London, 
The Bard of Freshwater was voted the chair : 

With his tresses unbrush’d, and his shirt-collar undone, 
He loll’d at his ease like a good-humour’d Bear ; 

** Come, Boys!” he exclaimed, ‘ we'll be merry together !” 
And lit up his pipe with a smile on his cheek ;— 

While with eye, like a skipper’s, cock’d up at the weather, 
Sat the Vice-Chairman Browning, thinking in Greek. 


Il. 


The company gather’d embraced great and small bards, 
Both strong bards and weak bards, funny and grave, 
Fat bards and lean bards, little and tall bards, 
Bards who wear whiskers, and others who shave. 
Of books, men, and things, was the bards’ conversation— 
Some praised Ecce Homo, some deemed it so-so— 
And then there was talk of the state of the nation, 
And when the Unwash’d would devour Mister Lowe. 


III. 
Right stately sat Arnold,—his black gown adjusted 
Genteelly, his Rhine wine deliciously iced, — 
With puddingish England serenely disgusted, 
And looking in vain (in the mirror) for ‘* Geist ;” 
He heark’d to the Chairman, with ‘Surely !” and “ Really?” 
Aghast at both collar and cutty of clay,— 
Then felt in his pocket, and breath’d again freely, 
On touching the leaves of his own classic play. 
Iv. 
Close at hand, lingered Lytton, whose Icarus-winglets 
Had often betrayed him in regions of rhyme,— 
How ylitter’d the eye underneath his grey ringlets, 
A hunger within it unlessen’d by time ! 
Remoter sat Bailey—satirical, surly— 
Who studied the language of Goethe too soon, 
And sang himself hoarse to the stars very early, 
And crack’d a weak voice with too lofty a tune. 
v. 
How name all that wonderful company over ?— 
Prim Patmore, mild Alford,—and Kingsley alsoe ? 
Among the small sparks, who was realler than Lover ? 
Among misses, who sweeter than Miss Ingelow ? 
There sat, looking moony, conceited, and narrow, 
Buchanan,—who, finding, when foolish and young, 
Apollo asleep on a coster-girl’s barrow, 
Straight dragged him away to see somebody hung. 
VI. 
What was said? what was done? was there prosing or rhyming ? 
Was nothing noteworthy in deed or in word ?— 
Why, just as the hour of the supper was chiming, 
The only event of the evening occurred. 
Up jumped, with his neck stretching out like a gander, 
Master Swinburne, and squeal’d, glaring out thro’ his hair, 
*¢ All Virtue is bosh! Hallelujah for Landor! 
I disbelieve wholly in everything !—There !” 


vu. 
With language so awful he dared then to treat ’em,— 
Miss Ingelow fainted in 'Tennyson’s arms, 
Poor Arnold rush’d out, crying ‘ Scecl’ inficetum !” 
And great bards and small bards were full of alarms ; 
Till Tennyson, flaming and red as a gipsy, 
Struck his fist on the table and utter'd a shout : 
‘To the door with the boy! Callacab! He is tipsy !” 
And they carried the naughty young gentleman out. 


Vu. 
After that, all the pleasanter talking was done there,— 
Who ever had known such an insult before ? 
The Chairman tried hard to rekindle the fun there, 
But the Muses were shocked and the pleasure was o’er. 
Then *“ Ah!” cried the Chairman, ‘ this teaches me knowledge 
The future shall find me more wise, by the powers ! 
This comes of assigning to younkers from college 
Too early a place in such meetings as ours !” 
CALIBAN. 
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MR. MORLEY ON WORKHOUSE REFORM. 

[Yo THe Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Mr. Maurice, by one of those inscrutable mental processes 
for which he is too famous, has contrived to make me mean the 
exact and diametric opposite of what I say. He asserts that my 
article on ‘* Social Responsibilities” in the current Macmillan is 
designed to throw discredit on the recent movement for workhouse 
reformation. In truth, it is designed to throw discredit on the 
people who neglect to help on the recent movement by active opinion 
and feeling. The whole gist of my remarks was this :—We English 
are always getting into a passion, and letting passion be the end 
of the matter; for instance, we habitually play Priest and Levite 
about the poor, and then we fly at the guardians for not being Good 
Samaritans. Instead of contenting ourselves with calling the 
guardians names, suppose we set to work and adopt certain 
measures, which I then mentioned? How on earth can this be 
taken for an onslaught on admirable men like Mr. Ernest Hart, 
who awoke us from the public lethargy which I am denouncing ? 
I never said or hinted, as Mr. Maurice unaccountably assumes, 
that the Workhouse Reform Association was composed of rich and 
highly cultivated men. The people who, according to my notion, 
have no right to revile the guardians are among those who do not 
belong to such an association, and who, with their fustian fury, 
do not help in the objects of the association. I won't, Sir, burden 
your columns with extracts to show that my “scorn,” as Mr. 
Maurice is good enough to call my humble attempt at indignation, 
was directed by no means against the Reformers, but, on the 
very contrary, against the mass of well-to-do folk who stand by 
fatuously bellowing what their newspapers tell them to bellow, 
without ever considering whether they, with all their opportunities, 
are not a thousand times more to blame for the existing horrors 
than the wretched guardians who have scarcely auy opportunities 
at all. 

Well, but, says Mr. Maurice, in spite of your airs, the very 
measures which you recommend at the end of your article are 
those which Mr. Hart and others have recommended. Exactly so ; 
are they the worse on that account? By calling them, as Mr. 
Maurice sneers at me for doing, “ obvious” and “ plain,” I was 
surely not going the best way to work to get myself credit for 
originality or profundity. And in any case, finding me advocating 
the very measures which the association advocates, Mr. Maurice 
might have allowed it to loom into his mind that I was really 
speaking on his own side after all. I trust, now that I have given 
him the key to my remarks, he will be able to see that there is 
not a single sentence in the article which can be said to throw 
discredit on any movement whatever, except that pretence of 
movement (not on the part of the reformers), which is in 
truth only vituperation. Still I am not too confident. I 
have been so uniformly unsuccessful in trying to understand 
Mr. Maurice’s writings, that I feel I have no right to ask him 
to understand mine. Only it is provoking to be set up in the 
pillory for resisting the beneficent cause which I meant all the 
time to be saying a good word for. If Mr. Maurice had heard 
West-End loafers, and dilettanti, and overfed merchants assail the 
guardians, without a single thought of helping the guardians or 
the reformers either, or of stinting themselves of one bottle of 
wine, or one hour of ease per annum on account of the poor, he 
would have written as I wrote, only much less obscurely, no 
doubt. Excuse me for taking up so much of your space, but you 
can understand that I do not relish being held up as a wrong- 
headed fool among the kind of people who read the Spectator. 
Once more, what I said was, that the guardians are wrong, and 
that the great British public is infinitely wronger.—Yours respect- 
fully, Joun Mortey. 


September 11, 1866, 





REY. MR. MAURICE AND MR. MORLEY ON THE 
WORKHOUSE QUESTION. 

[To tae Eprror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Str,—The soft, gentle irony of Rev. Mr. Maurice in re Mr. 
Morley and the workhouse question in last week's Spectator puts 
me in mind of a story of Coleridge’s. The latter says, when he 
wrote a letter how to relieve the sufferings of the poor during a 
period of suffering and famine (the quartern loaf three times what 
it is now), the communication was so cogent it was said no one 
but a corn factor could write it, and a public letter was addressed 
to Coleridge, under that férsuasion, beginning, ‘‘ Crafty mono- 
polist.” 





Mr. Morley, in an essay styled ‘sensible and well balanced,” | 


in one of the picture papers, has managed, I think, to write as 
much ill balanced nonsense as could be condensed into so much 
space, on the motives and actions of those who wish for reform in 
the medical and general management of the sick poor in workhouses 
in London. He looks on us as crafty monopolists ! 

It seems to many persons now that this workhouse question is. 
suffering from the nimia diligentia, the excessive zeal of too many 
innocent amateur writers. But certainly the last persons in the 
world to be drawn in the colours lavished by Mr. Morley’s brush 
are Mr. Earnest Hart and his fellow labourers. We may differ 
with the latter, as Dr. Edward Smith does, but of the simplicity 
and purity of their motives as described in his inimitable way by 
Rev. Mr. Maurice, there can be no doubt whatever. 

We want medical supervision of our workhouses and parish 
medical charities, all which are now more disgraceful than any 
other charities or workhouses in Europe; jobbing of guardians. 
and laxity in medical relief, almost as bad as bribery at elections ; 
if Mr. Morley tried to make out the most absurd solution of the 
question he could not succeed better than he has.—I am, &c., 

Sackville Street, September 10. Cuartes Kipp, M.D. 





THE SPECTATOR AND THE “ UNION PARTY.” 
(To rue Eprror or tae “ Specrator.”] 

Srr,—In your Spectator of last week there is an article entitled 
“President Johnson and the Philadelphia Convention,” with re- 
ferenc: to which I beg permission to ask you a few questions and 
make a few remarks. It is not upon matters of opinion, but solely 
of fact, that I venture to seek for explanation. It is impossible to 
doubt that your object is to discuss the present crisis in America 
in a fair and impartial spirit, and not to mislead your readers. 
You cannot have any interest, as some “ politicians” in America 
have, in wilful perversion of the truth; and feeling this, I ask 
leave to bring to your notice several points in which I think yow 
are unjust to the President and his supporters. 

You say that Mr. Johnson is in alliance with “ all the warmest 
partizans of slavery, both Southern and Northern,” and that ‘ he 
is doing all in his power to vindicate for the ex-slaveholders the 
full right to keep as much of the poison of slavery as is consistent 
with the mere abolition of the name.” If this were true, it is 
natural to suppose that the partizans of slavery and ex-slaveholders 
would be enthusiastic in favour of Mr. Johnson and the Phila- 
delphia Convention. Now in this same article you quote a number 
of Southern papers to prove that Southern feeling is antagonistic 
to the President, you say yourself “the South cannot return can- 
didates to Congress capable of acting on the principles of the Phila- 
delphia Convention,” but you do not tell us why not, having pre- 
viously stated that the Convention was “in alliance ” with slavery. 
Again, you speak of the ‘‘ hated authority ” of the President in 
the South. Will you permit me so much freedom as to say that 
your partizanship leads you into inconsistency in affirming (1) that 
President Johnson is in alliance with ex-slaveholders, and (2) that 
ex-slaveholders “hate” him? I will not advert to the well known 
fact that the other men you stigmatize as the adherents of slavery 
—Mr. Weed, Mr. Seward, and Mr. Raymond—were the very men 
who did more than any other to elect your pet President, Mr. 
Lincoln, on the express ground that Mr. Lincoln would oppose the 
extension of slavery. Will you refer to the history cf Mr. Lincoln’s 
canvas in proof of this? 

You say that Mr. Johnson is handing the negroes over, “ bound 
hand and foot, to the very enemies against whom they fought, 
who are massacring them day after day, without any shadow of 
excuse but personal hatred, and the violence of the mean white 
class.” And further on you speak of the ‘‘ poor lynched and 
persecuted negro in the Southern States.” Assertions so serious 
as these require to be supported by some proof. I challenge you 
to produce any proof whatever, even of the faintest kind. You 
speak as if the President had abolished the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
yet you know as well as I do that it is still in existence and in 
operation. Have you read the report upon its mode of working 
which Generals Steadman and Fullerton—staunch, loyal, anti- 
slavery men—have sent in to the Government? Are you aware 
that they condemn the whole machinery as setting up ‘‘ slavery in 
another form,” and that they declare officers of the Bureau have 
sold negroes at five dollars a head? You complain of the “ sup- 
pressions ” practised by another journal ; why, Sir, have you 
totally suppressed this memorable report on another of your pet 
projects—the Freedmen’s Bureau? Why have you refrained from 
giving us your opinion upon that? 

Again, in referring to the Philadelphia Convention, you describe 
it as consisting of three sections, the Secessionist section, the 
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Northern Disunionist or Copperhead section, and ‘‘ that of the 
Unionists who wished to keep slavery as well as union as long as 
possible.” This Convention was a historic event, and at least the 
contemporary record of it should be truthful. If you would be 
fair, why did you not mention that hundreds of the most intense 
Union and anti-slavery men were present at that Convention, why 
did you so painstakingly avoid the mention of such names as those 
of General Cust and General Rousseau, and a host of others? Do 
you say that those men desire to keep slavery? Do you 
wish us to understand that your favourite State, Massachusetts, 
sent Copperhead or Secessionist representatives to the delegation, 
and that that explains their walking into the wigwam arm in arm 
with the representatives of South Carolina? Does it not cast a 
shade of suspicion upon your frankness that you insist so stren- 
uously on the significance of the selection of Copperheads who did 
not attend the Convention after all, and never make a single refer- 
ence to the unquestionably loyal men who did sit in it ? 

You affirm that the ‘only words uttered were uttered by the 
renegade Unionists.” This is another question of fact which 
cannot be argued, but I will undertake to prove that the facts 
are all against you, and any one acquainted with American affairs 
and men who read the reports of the Convention will be able to 
prove it likewise. 

You lay stress upon the circumstance that the Southern States 
are reluctant to go back into the Union. ‘Are they willing to do 
this?” you ask! No, Sir, but they are obliged—and that is much 
more to the purpose. They do it to escape greater evils. They 
do what is a very common thing in the worll—they choose the 
lesser of two evils, one of which they must submit to. Is Hanover 
‘¢ willing” to be absorbed by Prussia—can it do more than pro- 
test? I will not say that it is not generous, it is not magnani- 
mous, to exult, as you constantly do, over an utterly fallen or 
prostrate foe, but I ask you to speak the truth about them. At 
least be just. If you had seen their desolate homes and their 
fields heavy with the bodies of their children—if you knew how 
crushed and broken, past all remedy, they are—I think you would 
feel that it could do your arguments no injury to refrain from 
attempting to excite the old bitter animosity of party strife 
against them. 

You tell us that the Union party wishes to let the South ‘ do 
absolutely what they please ” with their negroes, ‘‘so Jong as they 
no longer call them slaves.” Have you not always said that between 
slavery and any other state of life there is an immense gulf ?—do 
you intend to say that the negro is in no better condition now 
than he was? You know that the planter cannot sell his negro— 
General Steadman has told you (if you come to read it), that only 
your cherished Freedmen’s Bureau has the power to do that. 
Negroes are no longer property—they may go where they list, and 
no one can stop them save the Freedmen’s Bureau, which is 
exclusively administered by officers of the Northern army, and 
which you are always striving to preserve. How, then, can you 
assert that the South can do as they please with them? Will you 
produce your instances? A grain of proof is worth pages of in- 
vective on such subjects as these. Produce your proofs—it is 
surely not too much to you to do that. 

You assert that the Philadelphia Convention offered to bribe 
the Southern States by promising to leave them ‘ uncontrolled 
by any laws except their own, to lynch and oppress the emanci- 
pated negroes as they please.” I appeal to your candour, is this 
true? Can you quote anything in support of the statement? I 
can give you twenty quotations from speeches and resolutions 
against it. 

You say that ‘there is no true Union possible till there is 
some moral unity between North and South.” May I respect- 
fully inquire what it is you mean by this ‘‘ moral unity,” for the 
lack of which about ten millions of people are to be held under 
martial law? Did William of Orange insist that the partizans of 
the Stuarts should be denied all security of life and property until 
they were brought into ‘‘moral unity” with the new réyime ? 
What is it you want of the South? The North can do exactly 
what it pleases with their negroes—the negroes themselves can 
go wherever they please—what do you ask for? Votes for them ? 
Well, get the North to agree to it; let them give their negroes 
votes, and set the example. You remember the example really set 
by Connecticut last year. 

As for the accusation you bring against the President of uttering 
a ‘violent and fierce diatribe against Congress,” suffer me to ask 
you—were there no fierce diatribes delivered against the Presi- 
dent in Congress? Have you so soon forgotten how all the 
celestial and infernal powers were invoked dgainst him, day after 
day, in the House and the Senate? Do you see that one of your 





friends spoke of him the other day as “ the perjured, usurping 
traitor?” Will you mention that in your next journal, I wonder? 

I repeat, Sir, the burden of my letter. Why do you not tell us 
the whole truth when you discuss American affairs? Why will 
you not give us your notion of the report on the Freedmen’s 
Bureau? Finally, why have you suffered the powerful advocacy 
of a noble cause which distinguished your journal throughout four 
years to degenerate into a cry for vengeance upon an impotent 
antagonist, and into a struggle for the maintenance of a visionary 
sentiment? You had a cause once, and courageously you fought 
for it; you cannot now re-enlist our sympathies by raising your 
banner with the negro upon it, for we all know that the chains 
have fallen from his hands, and that the world is as free to him as 
it is to you, Sir, or to your obedient servant, 

September 11. A WANDERER. 

[We reply to this letter (1) that the New Orleans massacre, 
and the spirit in which it has been treated by the President, 
exposed in another article, amply justifies all we have said of 
his present attitude ; (2) that his contemptuous treatment of the 
Civil Rights’ Bill, which he vetoed himself, and now permits to be 
set at naught by Southern Courts, proves that he does wish to leave 
the negroes at the mercy of States which have re-enacted under 
the form of vagrant laws some of the worst provisions of the 
slavery codes; (3) that we had never denied the services which 
Mr. Raymond and his friends did render to the Union cause, and 
by calling them renegade Unionists we recognize their former ser- 
vices ; (4) that the report of the mischiefs permitted and set afoot 
by the Freedmen’s Bureau has nothing to do with the matter. 
General Howard, the noblest, the clearest-headed friend the Union 
and the negro have ever had, recognizes those mischiefs as fully as 
General Steadman, and would have them reformed, not made the 
excuse for the abolition of a Bureau which does infinitely more 
good than harm. What is the test of this? Do the coloured men 
themselves wish the Bureau abolished? Are they not unanimous 
in its favour? Our correspondent knows as well as we do that 
Mr. Johnson now tolerates the Bureau only because he can’t 
help doing so, because Congress has reversed his decision. His 
Southern friends boast that he is now turning it into an ally of the 
ex-slaveholders ; (5) that the proof that the leaders of the Philadel- 
phia Convention intend to leave the negro completely at the 
mercy of the South is given by themselves. They are absolute for 
State rights, and for withdrawing the military interference; they 
applaud the President’s sneers at the Civil Rights’ Bill and the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. There is no one shadow of material protec- 
tion for the Southern negro which they still contend for; (6) 
that there is no inconsistency in pointing out that the friends of 
slavery vote with those who are willing to tolerate it in all 
but name, in order to defeat those who are not willing to 
tolerate it at all, and yet loathe the concession which their poli- 
tical and physical weakness compels them to make; (7) that we 
confessed and explicitly condemned the violence of Mr. Johnson’s 
opponents. We contrasted him not with them, but with his great 
predecessor, who, amid a far fiercer storm of invective, never 
once gave the reins to his own passions.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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BOOKS. 
—_—~—— 
THE NATURALIST IN BRITISH COLUMBIA.* 


Tu ERE can be few pleasures in an ordinary life more vivid than 
those which come to the naturalist finding himself in a new and 
almost untrodden field, teeming with animal and vegetable life, 
fresh marvels in the plan of creation meeting him at every turn. 
The man who looks on each new species as his special property 
has a personal interest in every foot of new territory. We imagine 
when Mr. Lord found himself accompanying the “ British North 
American Boundary Commission, who were engaged to mark the 
boundary line from the coast to the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains,” their duties seemed prosaic beside hisown. He gives 
us in these volumes the fruit of his labours, and wisely abstaining 
from tedious descriptions of genera and species interesting only to 
the initiated, has devoted himself to describing many of the lower 
forms of life, in a pleasant narrative, in which we are made familiar 
with the living creatures themselves, rather than with those frag- 
ments of scientific research which too often present us with little 
more than mere skeletons. Nor does he deal with animal life alone, 
not a flower or shrub escapes his attention, but is introduced into the 
pagesof as pleasant a record of a naturalists wanderings as it-has ever 





* The Naturalist in British Columbia. By John Keast Lord, F.Z.S. London: 


Bentley. 
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been our good fortune to read. Even at Colon (Aspinwall) the miseries 
of a night passed at ‘‘ Howard House,” a pretentious inn, managed 
on the same plan as a travelling wild-beast show—the entire attrac- 
tion on the outside—seem forgotten in the discovery of an ex- 
quisite orchid, the flor del Espiritu Santo, held by the natives in 
extreme reverence. ‘*The blossom, white as Parian marble, 
somewhat resembles the tulip in form; its perfume is not unlike 
that of the magnolia; but it is not its beauty or its fragrance 
which the priests have turned to account with the superstitious 
natives, but the image of a dove in its centre. Gathering the 
freshly opened flowers, and pulling apart its alabaster petals, 
there sits the dove, its slender pinions droop listlessly by its side ; 
the head inclining gently forward, as if bowed in humble submis- 
sion, brings the delicate beak, just blushed with carmine, in 
contact with the snowy breast.” But on arriving at their desti- 
nition other work awaited him. Victoria was, when they landed 
at Vancouver's Island, in the height of the gold fever, but with the 
gold-hunters, and the hundreds who followed in their train, Mr. 
Lord had little to do; he proceeded at once to a careful examina- 
tion of the salmon fisheries, which abounded. Into this subject 
he enters at greater length than is likely to prove interesting 
to the general reader, yet the habits of the Indians, who 
find in these fisheries their chief means of subsistence, are 
at once curious, and well worthy attention. The winters are 
long and intensely cold, often, Mr. Lord observes, 30° Fa- 
renheit below zero, the snow lying deep for six months; 
‘‘ birds emigrate, rodents and bears hybernate,” but the miser- 
able savages are prevented by the biting cold from going forth 
to seek food, and huddled together in huts made of hides, would 
perish from starvation, but for the salmon which they dry in 
enormous quantities in the sun at the time of their salmon. har- 
vest, and eat all day long, uncooked, during the long winter 
months. Early in June, by the Cascades (a lovely spot, ap- 
parently), where ‘‘the vast river [the Columbia] breaks its way 
through the Cascade Mountains,” and where the salmon meet their 
“‘ first hinderance in their up course,” numberless Indian lodges 
are pitched, Indians from long distances and of various tribes 
congregating for one common purpose. And it is worthy of remark 
that the mats with which these summer lodges are covered are 
plaited with the inner bark of the cedar, made into beautiful 
patterns, each tribe adopting a particular pattern of its own. We 
wonder if Mr. Ruskin has ever thought it worth while to examine 
the specimens brought home by Mr. Lord and exhibited in the 
British Museum. ‘The elements of something higher than savage 
architecture seem contained in the idea so wrought out. The 
Indians work under a chief while salmon fishing, and for the 
time all feuds are laid by, or, as Mr. Lord tells us, they express 
it, ‘‘The hatchet is buried.” ‘The fish is caught in almost in- 
credible quantities, dried over small fires by the squaws, packed 
in bales, and subsequently divided. Mr. Lord calls our notice to 
the fact that in these cold regions food has been adapted to the 
special requirements of tribes of men who, ignorant of the simplest 
arts of civilization, would perish from lack of meat and warmth, 
if the supply of both were not brought, as it were, to their very 
doors. One of the most remarkable instances of this supply is in 
the candlefish or eulachon, a very full and interesting descrip- 
tion of which is given in these pages. We can only note a few of 
its peculiarities. The human body, as our author observes, must 
be kept up to a given temperature by its food. Easy enough, this, 
under a tropical sun, but far north the whale and the seal supply 
the oil so necessary to keep up the fire of human life; but it 
seems a smaller fish, not larger than a smelt, plays, or rather 
did play, no unimportant part in this great work. It is found on 
the coasts of British Columbia, Russian America, Queen Char- 
lotte and Vancouver's Islands. They come to the surface of the 
water in the moonlight, and are like a vast sheet of pearly nacre, 
the water seeming alive with them. The Indians catch them 
very skilfully in tiny canoes, whose paddles are steadily plied by 
hands far too experienced to let a splash be heard. They use a 
large rake with wooden or iron teeth, bringing the fish to the 
surface, sometimes with three or four impaled on one tooth. 
They are dried for winter use, serving, however, not only for 
food, but also as lamps for lighting the huts. A bit of bark 
drawn through them forms the wick, and a piece of wood, 
split at one end, the candlestick. This fish we find is easily trans- 
formed by heat and pressure into liquid, and ‘‘ when the Indian 
drinks instead of burning them, he gets a fuel in the shape of oil 
that keeps up the combustion within him, and which is burnt and 
consumed by the lungs, just as it was by the wick, but only gives 
heat.” The vast quantity of oil, often seven hundredweight 
made by one small tribe, thus extracted finds bottles ready made 





in which it may be stored. The account is curious. ‘ The great 
sea-wrack, that grows to an immense size in these Northern seas, 
and forms submarine forests, has a hollow stalk, expanded into a 
complete flask at the root end. Cut into lengths of about three 
feet, these hollow stalks, with the bulb at the end, are collected 
and kept wet till required for use. As the oil is obtained it is 
stored away in these natural quart bottles.” But neither savages 
nor fish are fond of civilization brought too near, and the steamers 
of the white man in the Columbia have caused candlefishaand 
Indians to disappear together. Amongst other wonders of the 
deep carefully examined by Mr. Lord is the octopus, to which, he 
says, the octopus known on our coasts, and called by fishermen 
the mansucker, isa mere Tom Thumb, a tiny dwarf. His des- 
cription of this hideous sea beast will recall to the minds of 
his readers some of the most graphic pages in Victor Hugo's 
Toilers of the Sea. The chapterof horrors where the hero finds him- 
self in the grip of the sea monster, and which we are apt to fancy 
must have tasked the highest efforts of the author's imagination, 
might easily find its parallel on the coast of Vancouver's Island, 
were some hapless naturalist, watching a little too closely its 
domestic habits, to fall into the monster's eight-armed embrace. 
It uses these eight arms as paddles. Their size of course varies, 
but Mr. Lord measured one arm five feet long, and as large at the 
base where it joined the central disc as his wrist, and adds, 
‘* Were an octopus by any chance to wind its sucker-dotted cable 
arms round a luckless bather, fatal would be the embrace, and 
horrible to imagine, being dragged down and drowned by this 
eight-armed monster, a worse death than being crushed by coiling 
serpents, like ill-fated Laocoon.” This monster seems to have 
the power of paralyzing its victims by its touch, but the very 
danger attending its capture is not without its charm in the 
somewhat monotonous life of the Indian. He catches his prey by 
spearing it till the formidable arms lose all strength and tenacity, 
when, powerless to harm, it is lifted into his eanoe, destined to 
occupy the place of turtle in his bill of fare. But Mr. Lord's 
narrative is by no means confined to the coast. The Commission 
in 1860 needing a large addition to their staff of pack mules, he 
was despatched to San Francisco to purchase them, and we have 
many of his adventures by the way. Amongst them his visit to the 
Almaden quicksilver mines, the produce of which he estimates at 
about 1,350,000 pounds of mercury per annwn. He describes.the 
cinnibar as found ‘in large pockets, or in veins, permeating a 
kind of trap-rock ; and as the miners dig it out, large columns or 
pillars are left to support the roof, and prevent the ehanee of its 
fallingin. A small charcoal fire burned slowly at the base of one of 
these massive columns, and its flickering light fell dimly, illumi- 
nating with a ruddy glow the bronzed faces and nearly nude 
figures of the miners, the vermillion hue of the rugged walls and 
arched roof, sparkling with glittering crystals, foreibly reminded 
me of a brigand’s cave such as Salvator Rosa loved. to paint.” 
By the mines is a spring of native soda-water, “said to work 
wonders as a curative agent in all maladies arising from the effects 
of mercury.” If there be any truth in this general belief, we do 
not wonder at the superstitious feeling with which the miners 
regard it. But after many adventures the time came when, the 
mules purchased and all business completed, it was necessary 
to rejoin the Commission. At this juncture Mr. Lord was seized 
with an irresistible desire to forsake the ordinary mail route, and 
find his way through Oregon by an unknown path. Remonstrances 
and warnings concerning hostile Indians and unfordable streams 
proved alike useless, and with anything but a pleasant prospect 
before him he set out on his expedition. He had little difficulty 
with the Indians, upon whose trail he occasionally found himself, 
though his description of them is anything but favourable. 
Some of the Digger Indians, whom he encountered soon after 
starting, he speaks of as little better than ourang-outangs. 
But he believes the flattening of the skull so common among 
many, tribes in no way injures the brain, and in this opinion he is 
confirmed by Dr. 'Tolmier, who appears to have many opportunities 
for obtaining conclusive evidence. After a month of hazardous 
travel through the wilder parts of Oregon, Mr. Lord reached Fort 
Colville in safety. During the two winters he was there with the 
Commission he had ample time for pursuing his special voca- 
tion, and apparently some of the habits of the birds, whose 
peculiarities he delights to narrate, differ as materially from those 
of their brethren on the other side of the Atlantic as the customs of 
the Indian from those of the white man. We must give his 
description of the dance with which pairing time is celebrated 
among North American grouse. Mr. Lord states that he was 
present at several of these balls, and the following is his descrip- 
tion of the first :— 
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“Oan you go back to the days of your first pantomime, your first 
Punch-and-Judy, or bring to your remembrance the fresh, bounding, 
joyous delight that you felt in the days of your youth, when you had 
before your eyes some long and deeply wished-for novelty? If you can, 
you will be able to imagine my childish pleasure when looking for the 
first time on a chicken-dance. There were about eighteen or twenty 
birds present on this occasion, and it was almost impossible to distin- 
guish the males from the females, the plumage being so nearly alike ; 
but I imagined the females were the passive ones. The four birds 
nearest to me were head to head, like gamecocks in fighting attitude— 
thesneck feathers ruffed up, the little a elevated straight on 
end, the wings dropped close to the ground, but keeping up by a rapid 
vibration a continued throbbing or drumming sound, They circled round 
and round each other in slow waltzing time, always maintaining the same 
attitude, but never striking at or grappling with each other; then the 
pace increased, and one hotly pursued the other until he faced about, 
and téte-a-téte went waltzing round again; then they did a sort of 
‘Cure’ performance, jumping about two feet into the air until they were 
winded; and then they strutted about and ‘ struck an attitude,’ like an 
acrobat after a successful tumble. There were others marching about, 
with their tails and heads as high as they could stick them up, evidently 
doing the ‘ heavy swell;’ others, again, did not appear to have any well 
defined ideas what they ought to do, and kept flying up and pitching 
down again, and were manifestly restless and excited — perhaps 
rejected suitors contemplating something desperate. The music to this 
eccentric dance was the loud ‘ chuck-chuck ’ continuously repeated, and 
the strange throbbing sound produced by the vibrating wings. I saw 
several balls after this, but in every one the same series of strange 
evolutions were carried out.” 

Several of the tribes on the coast possessed dogs having long 
white hair, annually shorn as we shear sheep, and the hair 
woven into rugs. Specimens of these rugs are to be seen in the 
British Museum, but Mr. Lord considers it a curious speculation 
how these Indians acquired the art of weaving, and also of dyeing 
the hair, which it seems they work into a regularly designed 
coloured pattern. After all, our knowledge of the former habits 
of these now fast decaying tribes is so vague, that our best theo- 
ries are little more than *blundering’guess-work. Symakwateen, 
where this depdt of the Commission was situated, was densely 
wooded on every side, and here myriads of brilliant insects 
made the very ground bright with their dazzling colours, while 
new varieties of endless feathered tribes were encountered 
every day. It was while wandering in one of these wild woods 
Mr. Lord came upon an open glade, the silence of which no 
human voice had perhaps ever disturbed, and there heard the 
sound, the song, he calls it, ‘‘that was clearer, shriller, more 
singularly tuneful than any other.” The whole place ‘‘ seemed vocal 
with hidden minstrels, all chanting the same refrain.” It was the 
voice of the cicada, ‘‘ the nightingale of the nymphs,” half wor- 
shipped by the Greeks, and ‘‘ used as the head-piece of the ancient 
harp.” There, through the long summer months, the beautiful 
little creature, its wings of delicate lace, its body clothed in 
scales like fairy armour, sits and sings, ‘‘ wasting its sweetness on 
the desert air,” and with the first blast of winter drops from the 
bough and dies. ‘*A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” and 
there is something strangely pleasant in the thought that it is not 
alone 

‘The smallest orb which thou behold’st,” that 
“In his motion like an angel sings,” 

but that ‘‘ the touches of sweet harmony” are to be found in the 
veriest insect, accomplishing its tiny task, unseen and unheard by 
man, the only being who seems to lay a rough and unskilled hand 
on Nature’s harp. 

Though full of information specially valuable to the naturalist, 
Mr. Lord has nevertheless redeemed his promise to make his book 
not one of tedious description, but of “ pleasant gossip, chatting, 
as it were, by the fireside about North-Western wilds.” 





THE THREE LOUISAS.* 
Ir is said that a lady who had passed through the sections of 
the British Association with true mental fortitude, threading the 
darkest intellectual paths of the scientific Groves with the clue 
of the law of continuity, inspecting with the lucid Huggins the 
spectra of the stars, following carefully the biological generaliza- 
tion of Huxley, and grovelling in the gravel beds with Prestwich 
to master the secrets of the age of flint, asked in an exhausted 
mood on quitting Nottingham for a ‘nice trashy three-volume 
novel, to clean the principle of continuity out of her poor 
head.” The Three Louisas would be precisely the thing she 
wanted. It is lively, clever, rattling, quick-eyed, epigrammatic, 
sometimes witty, always amusing, and almost as free as a novel 
can be which keeps to the same heroine from “ the principle of 
continuity.” The young lady herself goes under four names in 
the course of the book, but that is only the outward symbol of the 
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author's cheerful insensibility to the scientific crime of discon- 
tinuity. Whenever a remark occurs to him that he should like to 
make he inserts it on the spot, entirely without reference to the 
architecture, perspective, or geography of his fiction, with a calm 
confidence, for the most part not misplaced, that the reader will 
be amused with these flies in amber, and entirely indifferent to the 
cataclysmal character of his art. ‘Thus, for instance, he interrupts 
arather amusing account of Brighton to pass a conversational 
panegyric on a few of his traveller friends without any excuse- 
whatever, except what may lie in the remark that Brighton is not 
exactly the same as Tatra Fiired in the Carpathians, and that a 
great many persons know what the former is like, and very few 
the latter :— 

“Brighton is chiefly inhabited by girls’ schools, riding-masters, and. 
German bands. There isnot much harm in that. Many of the girls 
at the girls’ schools are pretty. The riding-masters wear beautiful 
boots, and some of the German bands do not play out of tune. After 
Tatra Fiired in the Carpathians, where you can get nothing, and where 
no one from this country except Miss Irby and Miss Mackenzie, the 
well known Slavophils, Canon Stanley, Mr. W. H. Bullock, the able 
author of Polish Experiences and Across Mexico; Mr. Smith O'Brien, 
the unsuccessful author of the Irish insurrection of 1848, and my- 
self, have ever been, there are few pleasanter places than Brighton, 
where you can get everything. For this very reason that you can get 
everything at Brighton—with the notable exception of the atmosphere, 
society, and scenery of Tatra Fiired—it is much abused by the hypo- 
critical vulgar, who foolishly and basely complain that it possesses so- 
many of the advantages of London.” 

And the whole novel is written in the same light, bantering tone. 
It makes no heavy draughts on the attention, and yet is never dull. 
There is no pretence of high art, high learning, high morality, or 
high anything, except high spirits, about it. No one need feel 
conscience-stricken for having read a page or two somewhat in- 
attentively, as he may be quite certain there is no deeply considered 
touch in it intended to bear upon the continuous development of 
a great conception. If you forget it all again to-morrow, as you 
would a hearty laugh, you need have no pangs of conscience. 
There is nothing in the work “‘ to purify by pity and by fear.” It 
is an acute man of the world’s rattle about society and the operatic 
world, especially the latter, with just enough of a story running 
through it to mark Mr. Sutherland Edwards’ contempt for the 
principle of continuity by the frequent breaks in it. The heroine's 
voice, we are told, is a soprano sfogato,—a light soprano ; and 
she herself is something like her voice, always sweet and lightsome, 
and with power to inspire something of a tenderness in the reader, 
though she evaporates towards the close of the book in the airy sort 
of impersonal pleasantry and light laughing humour, in which 
the author invariably plunges all those of his dramatis persone 
for whom he has himself any liking. The quadruple Louisa is 
the only one of them with which he takes any pains. The next 
best is perhaps the opera manager, the coarsely good-natured 
Turpin, who, alike in his business relations with the ladies of the 
corps de ballet and his social relations with his private friends, is 
evidently a sketch taken more closely from observation than any 
other in the book. Here is the great opera manager meeting the 
heroine, not yet engaged by him for his Opera-house, but under 
consideration, at Brighton, as she walks with her disagreeable and 
unscrupulous admirer, Mr. Flingsby (who endeavours by practising 
on her inexperience and her mother’s weakness to compromise her 
character, and gain by foul means what he cannot gain by fair) :— 

“Then she met Turpin, who had a house at Brighton, and who 
winked—absolutely winked !—at Flingsby, almost at the same time that 
he bowed to her. ‘Come and see me,’ he said, ‘and bring her with 
you, you know. You'll come, won’t you my dear? You shall 
never sing at my theatro, if you don’t.’ Louisa, very much 
confused, said she hoped Mr. Turpin would excuse her.—‘ Not a 
bit of it,’ said Turpin. ‘This is the first time I have seen you since 
your illness, and you must come and dine with me.’—‘But my 
mamma is here.’—‘ Never mind that. Bring the old girl with you.’ 
Poor Louisa! To hear her beloved mother spoken of as ‘ the old girl !” 
—‘ It’s an affectionate way he has. You must not mind,’ said Flingsby, 
seeing that Louisa was annoyed.—‘Why, you're not offended, Miss 
Maynard, are you?’ exclaimed Turpin.—‘ Lor’ bless you, I didn’t mean 
to be rude. I didn’t, upon my soul! But if your ma will come, we 
shall really be very glad to see her. You'll meet a lot of them: Medora; 
your rival, little Chanterelle,—the first time she can’t sing you shall 
take her part, and cut her out, only you must learn it, you know; old 
Stick-in-the-Mud ; the Velletris, and ever so many more.’—‘ Who is old 
Stick-in-the-Mud ?’ asked Flingsby, this being an appellation which Mr- 
Turpin applied somewhat at random. ‘Stick-in-the-Mud? Why, old 
Wurzel—‘ Mangel-Wurzel,’ as I call him, because he makes such a hash of 
everything. That other Stick-in-the-Mud, Boppi, is coming too—if his. 
wife’ll let him. Ah! they’re a rum lot, Miss Maynard. Boppi, the 
baritone, is in love with Chanterelle; Chanterelle is in love with Wur- 
zel, the tenor; Wurzel is in love with Medora; Medora is in love with 
Flingsby ; Flingsby’s a bigger fool than I ever took him for, if he isn’t 
in love with you; and if I were the luckiest fellow in the world, instead 
of being the cursedest, unluckiest beggar that ever breathed, why then 
you'd be in love with me.’ Louisa did not know what to do, so she 


looked foolish, and was silent.” 
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All the sketches of professional operatic life are very vivid, and 


show certainly accurate knowledge on the part of the author. And 
as a necessary consequence they are not quite so uncharitable as it 
is usual for novelists to make them. The standard of morality 
set up by the better kind of operatic people is indeed, 
as Mr. Sutherland Edwards truly observes, very much what the 
dominant school of philosophy, Mr. J. S. Mill’s, justifies as the 
highest possible, namely, ‘‘ that people had a right to do as they 
liked, provided that in so doing they didn’t do any harm to any 
one else.” Thesketch of the leader of the orchestra and his wife, 
M. and Madame Velletri, as specimens of the best class of people 
of this way of thinking, who themselves prefer to keep the Ten 
Commandments, but without any hard thoughts of those who have 
a preference for breaking them, is very good; not that, as characters, 
they are at all distinctly outlined, —we are speaking of them only 
as embodiments of the highest average moral standard of operatic 
life. Mr. Flingsby is perhaps the greatest failure of the novel. 
There appears to be some attempt to make a picture of him, 
which there is not with Julian Hilton, the good hero ;—but nothing 
distinct emerges. 

Perhaps the most entertaining and original of all the sketches 
is that of the fast schoolmistress, Mrs. FitzHenry, who abhors 
so thoroughly the didactic art, that she sets up a school 
with no affectation in it of teaching anything useful or 
serious, and fails dismally, owing to the elopement of 
one of her girls with that ‘‘ young agricultural labourer who 
did odd jobs in the garden.” Like all the rattling, rather 
light-headed characters, she is drawn with a real tenderness 
by the author. She is compelled by stern destiny to try a 
regular school at Sydenham, in connection with the classes in the 
Crystal Palace, and when the heroine visits her there she asks the 
meaning of a sound of bell-ringing, which had not been usual in the 
fashionable and useless school at Richmond, ‘ Oh! that’s the bell 
for the girls to go into school,” answered Mrs. FitzHenry. ‘ This 
is an awful place. It’s like an infirmary, or a prison, or a mad- 
house, or something of that kind. But I'm obliged to doit. The 
more bells you ring the better. It gives a notion of order.” More 
might have been made of Mrs. FitzHenry. The lady who keeps 
a school, and has a contempt for it, really sympathizing with the 
fast gay world, and not prudent enough to conceal her state of 
mind from parents and guardians, is a new character. 

On the whole, though, as we have said, without any pretensions 
to art,—for Mr. Sutherland Edwards constantly varies his scene 
without the slightest purpose or any advantage to the story, and 
his dialogues are clever random productions, which rarely advance 
at all either the development of the plot or the delineation of 
character,—the novel before us is as amusing a production as we 
have read for many months past. It has much of the conscious 
intellectual impudence of Mr. Charles Reade; and Mr. Edwards 
sometimes draws out the absurdities of his characters in a series 
of mock-formal theses very much indeed in Mr. Reade’s style, 
—as, for instance, in the account of what Mrs. Maynard’s 
friends said to her when they came like Job’s comforters to console 
her on the loss of her husband and her fortune. But with a good 
deal of Mr. Charles Reade’s humour, he has not Mr. Charles 
Reade’s deep-seated violence and breathlessness of conception. 
Mr. Charles Reade’s genius not unfrequently reminds us of that 
wonderfully sublime conception apostrophized by the Mother of 
the Modern Gracchi in Martin Chuzzlewit as ‘Oh Gasping One !” 
when she reaches the confines of the intelligible world. Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards never gasps. He is impertinent enough, but 
keeps to the world of human impertinences. Even his Baroness 
Houpinkoff and his Prince Muchtofriski are farcical only in their 
names. There is nothing really extravagant in him, for his best 
things are the registers of real observation. He shows in the case 
of his heroine that he can create a character which, though some- 
what faintly defined, and intellectually insignificant, has a real, 
though not very powerful, fascination of its own; and we infer 
from this and one or two slight sketches in the book, that if he 
chose he might write a novel not only as full of point and as 
amusing as this, but with some pretension to intellectual strength 
and artistic unity as well. 





THE HOMES OF THE WORKING CLASSES.* 
Ir is not likely that this book will be popular, or that it will be 
read with pleasure except by those who are already devoted to the 
cause of sanitary reform. But it ought to penetrate into much 
wider circles, and there is one class which ought to be compelled to 
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read it, the class which has not profited by the teaching of such 
facts as it contains. We pay Mr. Hole a compliment when we 
say that to this class his book will seem the worst that was ever 
written. Noone can read the history of his own sins without 
shame and rage, but hardened sinners turn those feelings against 
the man who exposes their vices, not against the vices themselves. 
The members of such corporations as that of Leeds, who had 
the most perfect means of providing against epidemics, as the 
registrars supplied particulars of every death, and who put a stop 
to this information because it cost about 100/. a year to collect ; 
the owners of poor cottages, where there is no drainage and no 
limit to overcrowding; the great land lords, who keep labourers off 
their estates, may derive benefit from publicity, if they knew not 
of their neglect, or may be shamed into a right course by the 
pressure of opinion. Mr. Hole must be glad that since his book 
was written the new Sanitary Act has put many things on a better 
footing, and that some of the evils instanced in his pages have 
ceased to exist in the interval between their publication and our 
review of his volume. Still there are clauses of the Act which will 
not be properly enforced unless the full extent of the mischief is 
known, while much that Mr. Hole describes is past reform, and 
must be cured by revolution. 

The facts collected by Mr. Hole make up a complete picture of 
the present sanitary condition of many large ‘towns, and of the 
total neglect of the simplest laws by local boards, nuisance autho- 
rities, andlandlords. Some cases indeed are so bad as to be almost 
unfit for publication. The chapter on ‘“ Leeds" in the appendix 
is simply revolting. But even where no gross cases of overcrowd- 
ing occur, where the dead are not kept in the same room or on 
the same bed as the living, the high death-rate may tell its own 
tale of imperfect drainage. In Leicester it was found that while 
the average age at death in the drained streets was 23} years, and 
in the partially drained streets 17} years, in streets which were 
entirely undrained it was only 13} years. In Salisbury the annual 
mortality was reduced from 28 to 21 in the 1,000, and in Ely from 
26 to 21, by drainage. The account given of some houses in 
Leeds where typhoid fever prevailed shows more clearly than 
figures can what is the difference between drains and no drains. 

“In six there were no main drains in the streets, and the houses 
wero drained into sump holes. In one there was no drainage of any 
description. In ten the drains ended in the earth at a little distance 
from the house. One occurred in a house unconnected with the drain, 
which ran up the centre of the street. In six the drains were perfect, 
but had no fall, and the sinks were stated to smell ‘awfully’ in warm 
weather. In six more the smell was described in similar terms, but 
there was a good fall to the drain. In three the kitchen, in which the 
people chiefly lived, was apparently below the level of the drain. 
three more there was a pigstye, and in four out-buildings close to the 
house, all in a neglected state. Six cases occurred in one house, in 
which the drain appeared to be pretty good, but there was a large 
crack in the flagstone in front of the door, through which the smell of 
sewer was distinctly perceptible. In three more cases in one family 
the dirty state of the house seemed to favour the access of fever, which, 
however, in this case, as in the last, could be distinctly traced to 


contagion.” 

Yet there will always be people to maintain that cleanliness 
does not matter. The Mayor of Chichester proclaimed publicly 
that money spent in draining or watering the city would be 
simply thrown away. A “ Gas Director” wrote to the Times lately 
and proclaimed that the bad smells given out by London gas were 
favourable to health, because none of the men employed at the 
gas works had died of the cholera. And though there came a 
direct contradiction next day, and it was shown that no class of 
men had suffered so severely from cholera as the men at the gas 
works, the director will probably persist in preaching up the 
efficacy of bad smells. Certain theorists hold that smoke is 
healthy, and that though the consumption of smoke may make 
our towns more cheerful, it will be directly prejudicial to health, 
Yet as man cannot breathe where light will not burn, so the 
atmosphere which kills plants is fatal to human lungs. And 
again the figures of the death-rate are significant. In London, 
during the ten years before the Smoke Consumption Act passed, 
the death-rate was 25 per 1,000; during the ten years after the 
Act had passed, though the population had increased half a million, 
it was 24 per 1,000. The sanitary arrangements of Manchester 
are in some respects better than those of London, yet the amount 
of unconsumed smoke is much greater, and the death-rate is 6 per 
1,000 higher. 

Unquestionably such matters as drainage, consumption of 
smoke, and removal of nuisances are public concerns, and should 
be cared for by the Government. They are things with regard 
to which the word liberty has no meaning. If our Government 
has left them to be managed by individuals, it was on the clear 
understanding that each one would take his share of the general 
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duty, and the only fault of the Government was that it did not 
inspect the performance of the work which it had delegated. 
We think, indeed, that such duties should be discharged by the 
Government directly, and the new Public Health Bill is a first 
step towards this end. There are things, however, mentioned in 
Mr. Hole’s book which come more strictly within the scope of 
individual enterprise; works which must be done by private 
persons, though the Government may exercise a proper super- 
vision. The authorities may check overcrowding, but they can- 
not provide new houses for the surplus population. They may 
see that proper arrangements are adopted in the houses of the 
poor, but they cannot force the inmé@tes to make use of them. 
Tliey may condemn cellars and hovels, but they cannot build 
model lodging-houses, That the present owners of the lower 
class of house property will not introduce any improvements is 
perfectly clear. Some of them are too poor to look after their own 
houses, others want too high a per-centage for their money. The 
question is how capital is to be tempted into the field. It is said 
that the average dividends paid by model lodging-houses do not 
exceed 5 per cent., though some of those in London have paid 8} 
per cent. and others 12} per cent. on the outlay. But if no more 
than 5 per cent. can be counted on, few will be found to engage 
in the work as a spgculation. Mr. Hole does not like to leave the 
work to charitable and philanthropic persons :— 

“The improvement of the dwellings of the poorer classes to any 

appreciable extent, is not a work which can be accomplished by chari- 
table subscriptions. Philanthropy can scarcely be expected to grapple 
with an evil of this magnitude. It may give the impulse, but the work 
must be conducted by wise organization and on ordinary commercial 
principles. In short, unless experiments in this direction pay, they will 
not be repeated, and they must pay as much as any of the ordinary 
investments of capital, including componsation for the trouble and risk 
connected with undertakings of this description. The attempts hitherto 
mado, though successful in some aspeets, have not fulfilled this cardinal 
condition, Most of. the model lodging-houses of London have not 
averaged four per cent.” 
At the same time it is objected that the working classes cannot 
pay enough to make such schemes remunerative. But this is not 
true. The per-centage paid by the wretched hovels which ought 
to be condemned by law is almost fabulous. It is calculated 
that the rents paid in some of the miserable dens of St. Giles’s 
average 61. per 1,000 cubic feet, as much as is paid for the most 
aristocratic mansions in London. The people who live in the 
lowest and worst houses are by no means the worst paid, says Mr. 
Hole. They give as little as they can for rent in order. to spend 
as much as they can at the public-house, and as the public-house 
acts upon the lodgings, so the wretched lodgings react on the 
public-house by driving their inmates thither. So great is the 
passion for saving in house-rent in order to spend on the body, that 
Mr. Walker, the ‘' Original,” and a police-magistrate, said that if 
empty casks were placed along the streets of Whitechapel each one 
would find a tenant. These facts should prove that model-lodging 
houses ought to pay, if they were fairly started. But the start is 
far from easy. The want is too great, and it will be so long be- 
fore the effect on the people would be appreciable that philan- 
thropy of itself cannot suffice. Alderman Waterlow made a 
suggestion for procuring capital which might answer in a time of 
low interest and firm credit, but is not certain after the long reign 
of 10 per cent. and panic, 

“The figures and facts he had brought forward made out a proper 
case for the operations of a public company, a body having a large 
capital divided into two classes, the protected capital and the unpro- 
tected capital, the former bearing a fixed rate of interest, four per cent., 
the latter taking the commercial risk and the rest of the profit. He 
made this suggestion because he was told, on very good authority, that 
there were plenty of people who, if they could be guaranteed a fixed 
rate of four per cent., would be glad to invest large sums of money in 
such an undertaking; and he believed that the public would be readily 
tempted to take up the unprotected capital, on the prospect of obtaining 
10 or 12 per cent. for their money. In this case he showed a return of 
over 9 per cent., even under the disadvantage of the high ground-rent 
which he had mentioned; but if they thought this over-estimated, let 
them strike off 20 or 25 per cent. as a discount on his statements ; 
that would then leave them more than 6 per cent., and the difference 
between that and 4 per cent., which would have to be paid on the pro- 
tected capital, would bring up the other half—the unprotected capital — 
to 9 per cent.” 

Another idea is to interest the working classes themselves, as 
has been done at Halifax, by the plan of a building society. But 
if the reader wishes to know what has been done by the great 
benefactors of the working man, he must turn to Mr. Hole’s 
volume, where he will find accounts of Copley, Saltaire, Akroydon, 
and West Hill Park, with block plans and bird’s-eye views which 
would make many a man sigh for a cottage near a factory. 


We think, however, there is one suggestion which has not been 


properly pressed by Mr. Hole, but which might have an over- 





whelming effect in the promotion of his object. Readers of 
newspapers must have observed that the elevation of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy to the Presidency of the Poor Law Board has excited a 
wonderful zeal in the Tories against the abuses of the workhouse 
system. If the Conservatives would think of the necessary result 
of raising the working man, they would be equally zealous in 
favour of model lodging-houses. A speech by Mr. Scholefield, M.P. 
for Birmingham, is quoted in this volume, and the facts it gives 
ought to satisfy Mr. Henley :— 

“The objects which Mr. Taylor had in view were not originally what 
they are at the present time. Mr. Taylor had one object then, which 
he thought that gentleman did not now see his way quite clearly to 
achieving. He wanted to create forty-shilling freeholders, and make 
them all Liberal voters for the county. It was a very patriotic object, 
and one in which he seconded Mr. Taylor very warmly; but he believed 
the result was that, after putting a very considerable number of voters 
on the register for North Warwickshire, a very large proportion of those 
who had passed as Liberals previously turned round and voted for the 
Conservatives. He only mentioned the fact in order to show how the 
society had somewhat changed its objects. Their present object was 
both political and moral, but political in the larger sense of enabling 
their fellow-townsmen to increase and extend the franchise, rather than 
in the narrower sense of creating party voters. As all present would be 
aware, it was an easy matter to put men on the register, but to tell them 
how to vote when they got there was another matter. And the 
promoters of the society now said that it did not matter what a man’s 
politics were, but they wished to extend the franchise in that way which 
they considered—he would not say the best, but the safest—namely, to 
give votes to the men who were willing, by the exercise of frugality, 
industry, temperance, self-reliance, and self-control, to earn their votes 
for themselves. It had been well said that to toss votes to people by 
Act of Parliament, as you would toss coppers to boys, was not the best 
way to make a good franchise. This might or might not be true; but 
he believed that whenever any Reform Bill should be passed, the best 
class of voters would be those who had earned their right to vote by the 
means he had just mentioned.” 

We, who call ourselves Liberals, may be contented with the 
thought that we have done our duty, and may be satisfied to 
place new voters on the register without taking their pledge that 
they will vote as we tell them. But this is not the principle of 
the Conservatives. They want some ulterior object. They must 
know what is to be the gain to the cause. It is far easier to talk 
about ‘‘roughs,” and to tell us that the models of Mr. Nicol’s 
pictures are the people whom Mr. Gladstone wished to reward with 
political power, than to engage in any scheme for humanizing those 
models, and for giving the ‘‘roughs” something better to think about 
than the destruction of park railings. But the Tories are always 
ready to do good if it does not cost them a vote, and it would be a 
a, great satisfaction to them to rob Mr. Beales of his following. 
They have here a very simple method proposed for extending 
their power, and the only objection to it is that it would not be 
at the expense of any other political party. Whether they will 
adopt it or not remains to be seen. 

Should these remarks procure Mr. Hole’s book a sale among 
the Conservatives, he will forgive us the injury we may seem to 
have done him by our opening sentence. But even there we in- 
tended him no injury. We have ourselves read his book with 
great interest, and we fully accept most of its conclusions. Much 
of it indeed was painful to us, but we do not know that any part 
was wantonly or unnecessarily painful. As a collection of 
materials the book has very high merits, and it is no discredit to 
Mr. Hole that he has not put those materials before the reader 
in such a way that the most careless would draw their moral. 





MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE.* 
WE may say with great sincerity that this magazine ought to lie 
on every school-room table, and that no nursery library can be 
complete without it. It really does supply a place very well 
which there have been a great many very unfortunate attempts to 
supply. Almost every one thinks it easy to please children, and 
almost every one falls into little affectations in the attempt which no 
one detects more quickly than children or resents more keenly. Per- 
fect simplicity, a great deal of real humour, cheerfulness without 
effort, a lively imagination, a liking to teach, but with a keen 
contempt for the didactic and unreal fictions which have become 
a sort of. tradition among teachers, a dislike to impose on 
children with expecting them to take a great interest in what. 
you take no interest in yourself, a hearty enjoyment of fairy tales, 
a great familiarity with domestic animals, a serious belief in dogs, 
such are the chief conditions of writing for children with acceptance, 
and these we find in abundance in Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s jolly little 
magazine, which has now completed its fifth number with distin- 
guished literary success. No doubt the difficulty of a periodical 
for children is, that on the whole children have no great interest 

* Aunt Judy's Magazine. Kdited by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, Nos, 10. May to 
September. London: Bell aud Daldy. 
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in the novelties or news of the world. The old things are good 
enough for them, They do not form exactly a part of “the 
Age.” Children are in some sense interested intensely in novelty, 
but then the things which are novelties to them are the ancient 
things, the meadows, woods, and hills, which are new only because 
they have never seen them, the rivers, which are a novelty at every 
bend, and the sea, which is different in every light. Asa rule children 
will take but little interest in the proceedings of Count Bismark or 
the Emperor of the French, and Mrs. Alfred Gatty prudently ignores 
altogether those great leaders of the modern Age. Then, why, it 
may be asked, the periodical form at all? If the news of September is 
for children very much the same as the news of August, why not 
give them complete books, instead of affecting the form of akind 
of literature intended to adapt itself to the changing events of 
life? Simply because, first, the mere fact of having something 
new to look for every month for a year, each instalment at six- 
pence each, will give children nearly twelve times as much 
pleasure as giving them six shillings’ worth on New Year's Day. 
Children’s literary appetites are small, and they enjoy sixpenny- 
worth of really good literature probably more than six shillings 
worth of the same kind of food. Then the discussions that take 
place as to the stories: which are ‘‘to be continued” will be in 
themselves a fresh enjoyment, though we admit that the gap of a 
month at an interesting point is a.great trial to the child, perhaps 
a salutary check to the eagerness of childish expectation, to which a 
month seems nearly as much asa year seems to us. Then there may 
beand isa little adaptation in the periodical to the special season, in 
articles on out-door life, birds,,or flowers, or country amusements 
adapted to the season of the year,.and Mrs. Gatty gives at the end 
of each number an amusing chronicle of two or three great. events 
the anniversary of which has occurred in its course. The idea, 
then, of a child's magazine is exceedingly good,—the only difficulty 
being not to be priggish, or prim, or didactic, or worse :still, 
foolishly frolicsome, or.‘‘ fast” rather.than humorous, in carrying 
it owt: It won't do to try to be too modern. Children may be 
‘the heirs of ‘all the ages, foremost in the files of time,” but they 
are occupied, while children, in: making out what:sort of a place 
generally they have emerged into, and not what is its last phase. 
They don’t know about civilization; they haven’t heard of the 
logic of events ;” they are groping about with their imaginations 
and their perceptions,,and the oldest things are usually more 
delightfal and important to them than the latest. 

Mrs. Alfred Gatty understands these things. The magazine is 
not prim, not priggish, not didactic, not fast; there is no grinning 
in it, only real fun; no lecturing, only simple ‘ telling about 
things.” The stories ave good ; the verses show no false simpli- 
city, no simplesse, but are often pretty, and always cheerful and 
lively. The fairy tales are often good ; there isa lovely one in the 
number for September by the author of Denise, a little fairy story of 
Languedoc, the Languedoc version of the Irish legend of ‘* Bottle 
Hill,” and the German legend of ‘* Tischchen deck dich.” And it is 
certainly the most beautiful.and poetical, though perhaps the least 
humorous version of the same.story. Instead of having, as in the 
Trish legend, a bottle to which, when you put it on the table, yousay, 
** Bottle, do your duty,” the poor Languedoc peasant performs this 
ceremony with a bird-cage, saying, ‘‘ Little Azure Blue, do your 
duty,” and then, instead of little fairy men issuing from the bottle 
and spreading the feast, askyblue bird flies into the cage and begins 
to sing a wild sweet song, while the table gets itself covered or covers 
itself with the most splendid viands. The conclusion of the tale 
is rather more satisfactory in the Irish form than in the Languedoc. 
In the Irish tale, when the bad landlord gets hold of the magic bottle, 
the poor victim of his wiles gets another magic bottle from the same 
source as before, from which, on the command, ‘‘ Bottle, do your 
duty,” issue men with clubs instead of with delightful viands, 
who give everybody in the room a frightful thrashing and then go 
back into their bottle. By the judicious use of this antidote the 
peasant recovers from the tyrannical landlord his first delightful 
bottle. In the Languedoc story, the tyrant is the feudal lord of 
the place, and when he pounces upon the magic bird-cage, and says, 
“Little Azure Blue, do your duty,” a great grey bird, with yellow 
eyes and sharp beak and claws, enters the cage, gives three loud 
shrieks, and disappears as it came, and the tyrant dies before the 
week's end. We confess we rather regret the cudgelling, and are 
not entirely consoled by the grey bird’s three shrieks and the feudal 
lord’s death. The fairy tale of ‘‘ Prince Boohoo and the Glass Case” 
is amusing, but verges just a little too much on “ the fast,” has a 
family likeness:to that horrible thing called a burlesque performed 
at the minor theatres. ‘ Prince Sleona ” is a substantial fairy tale of 
a valuable kind, but now and then is a little too near the allegori- 
cal. It is not allegorical, or we should be enraged, but it hovers 





on the skirts of the allegorical in a way we sometimes regret. It 
isn't right to tell children Carlylese about the “ glory of labour” ina 
fairy tale. The little poems are usually very good. The poem on the 
little boy who aspired to glory and wooden legs, in the July number, 
is admirable, avd beautifully illustrated. ‘There are some playful 
verses, too, on the dog Frisk who saved his little master’s life. 
We extract one or two of them :— 
“ He fights with the fighting sea, 
He grandly wins the prize; cream, 
Mother! he brings it thee And do whatever you wish. 
With triumph in his eyes. “Will you drive i 
He brings it thee, oh, mother! : Phe ? es + oe 
His burthen pretty and pale— Will you ride on the master’s 
He lays it down at thy feet hack ? 
And wags his honest old tail. Shall the footman open the door ? 
“Oh, dog! so faithful and bold, And out of your presence back ? 
Oh, dog! so tender and true, Shall the mistress work you slip- 


You shall wear a collar of gold, pers ? 
And a crown (if you like it) Shall the master catch you flies ? 


You shall. cat plum cake and 





too ; Will you wear the wmistress’s 
You shall lie on the softest satin, watch ? 

You shall feed from a diamond | And the master’s best white 
dish, | ties?” 


There is no bad work, no artificial sympathy with children, in 
this little magazine, and we heartily wish Mrs. Alfred Gatty the 
success she deserves. 


/ r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@—— 

The North British Review. September, 1866. (Edinburgh : Edmon- 
ston and Douglas.)—Did any single person ever read a quarterly review 
through? We very much doubt it. Some, no doubt, skim all the 
articles, others read one or two steadily and skip the rest; perhaps a. 
still greater number intend to read the whole, and never find the leisure 
for which they are waiting. Butif any are not inclined to take the 
first two courses and shrink from the ignominy of the third, we can 
recommend them the North British as being, of its kind, unusually read- 
able. They will find in’it some articles to be read with pleasure ; some 
to be read or skipped with satisfaction; one to be read with sorrow; 
and one with indignation. The last is that on “ George Eliot’s Novels,” 
which would demand full examination, if the writer's power was 
equal to his bolduess, The article ow Keblo-is finely and delicately writ- 
ten, probably by an author now well known to the North British readers. 
The account of “ Mr. George MacDonald's’ Novels " is chiefly taken up 
with extract ; the article on the “ English Palpit” shows ideas and read- 
ing, but is better historically than practically, incomplete as to modern 
times and suporcilious as to other writers. It is easy to recognize the 
hand of the chronicler of “Recent Humouriste— Aytoun, Peacock, Prout,” 
and pleasant to light on such a paper in the dust and dronth of quarterly 
literature. The only ground of comparison between the three men is 
indeed that they died about the same time, and that they are not as 
widely known as their best: works should have madethom. The North 
British reviewer recognizes this, and thinks it a curious literary pheno- 
menon, which ought to teach critics that it is one of their most im- 
portant duties to make known those whom the world has not learned to- 
know for itself. And if the world was to judge these men by the 
samples given in this article, it would regret its wasted opportunities. 

The Eclectic and Congregational Review. September. (Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder.)—The Congregationalists must be tho least: 
exacting of mankind, if they are contented with the shillingsworth 
that is presented to them in this number. Thirty-four pages are 
devoted to a rhapsody of eulogy on Joan of Are, and nearly half as 
many to the consideration of the symbol of the cross, a puzzle which, it: 
appears, is vexing the heart of Christendom. Lest the reader's mind 
should be left in a state of undue agitation under the influence of these 
novel and exciting subjects, it is tranquillized by a longish notice of an 
average missionary sermon, and then fortified by a really able criticism 
of Mr. Plumptre’s translations and poems. Thus is the Congrega- 
tionalist nurtured in these days of sensational literature and sensational 
theology, and it is a comfort to know that there is one quarter to which 
wo may look for calm in the midst of a heaving world. 

The Monthly Packet of Evening Readings for Members of the English 
Church. New Series. Vol. Il. Part 9. September, (J. and 0. Mozley.)— 
This shilling serial contains an excellent mélange of history, fiction, 
poetry, science, and general information. The subjects aro agreeably 
varied, and are treated in a way that is likely to catch the attention of the 
class for which we presume the work is intended—those who have 
acquired in the Church Schools a taste for reading which it is desirable to 
foster by the help of an improving and refining, and at the same time 
amusing, literature. 

Food for the Celestials. Sir Crank Fitzcrank, Bart., his Autobiography, 
growing out of a visit to Baden Baden in the autumn of '63. (Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler.)—We can only account for this volume by supposing 
that the author partook: too freely of German sausages one evening, and 
was visited by nightmare, in which German philosophers and the weird 
monsters of German legend mingled in unintelligible confusion. To 
chronicle the operations of the mind under a prolonged attack of this 
kind is doubtless a difficult task, but one of those the praise earned by 
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which is little likely to compensate for the strain on the faculties. 
Our author, however, under the pseudonym of Sir Crank Fitzcrank, has 
achieved the feat, and for aught we know some vein of humour or deep 
moral may be hidden under what appears to the uninitiated in fever 
dreams to be but a mere farrago of nonsense. 
coat of motley, as far as our efforts have availed to penetrate, rags and 
sawdust alone exist, and the motley itself is of the least agreeable 


texture, and dyed in the least lively colours. 


The Beginner's Comprehensive French Book. By J. Delpech, B.A., late 
Régent de College, French Master at Christ’s Hospital. 
Co.)—"I have endeavoured to make the study of French an attraction, 
as children require such an inducement to enable them profitably to 
pursue a study which is often forced upon them, and they should not 
be repelled by the dryness of the first lessons.” 
clever compendium has truly attained the aim he had in view, for with 
the first lesson the young scholar becomes acquainted with one of the 
beautiful fables in prose which Fénélon wrote for the Duc de Bour- 
gogne, as well as with one of the charming masterpieces of La Fontaine. 
Tho rules, which the pupils have in this way to apply doubly, by 
translation into English and retranslation into French, are given and 


Beneath the external 


(Trubner and 


The author of this 





explained with great clearness and precision. The work is altogether 
highly useful, and to the purpose. 
teacher who had ten years’ practice as a régent in the University of 
France, before the political persecution of 1852 sent him to this country, 
where he at once resumed his modest functions. 

We have also received the Sixpenny Magazine for September (Houl- 
ston and Wright), an average number of a very cheap serial, Part XV. 
(September) of Dr. Latham’s Dictionary of the English Language (Long- 
mans), bringing that work down to the word “ Hypothetical;” The 
Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq., while an Undergraduate at Cambridge 
(Palmer, Cambridge), second edition, an amusing jeu d’esprit, which 
contains really more than eighteenpennyworth of good fun; Old Boy 
Letters (Beeton), a very light contribution to the light literature of the 
day; A Century of Sonnets, by Jacob Jones (A. W. Bennett), and Verses 
and Sonnets (Grant, Edinburgh), two small volumes of verse which will 
certainly go to swell the unappreciated mass, horrendw informe ingens! 
on which the light of day should never have shone; and finally, the 
September number (No. 391) of the Photographic Portraits of Men of 
Eminence (A. W. Bennett), containing the portraits of Messrs. Rao, 
Alfred Swaine, Taylor, and James Robinson Planché. 


It shows the experienced hand of a 
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delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
at T. H. FILMERand SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free. 


APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 











Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, avd Whulesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and IN- 

FLUENZA are speedily cured by the use of 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR, 

Prepared with great care by [. ROBERTS and Co., 

8 Crane court, Fleet street, London; and sold by all 





| Medicine Vendors,{in bottles at 1s, 14d, and 23 9d each. 





t House, Strand, London. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Ear! stree 
34 Breed street, . } London, B.C. 
59 GEORGE SquaReE, GLASGOW. 
2 Gorge Piazzas, LIVERPOOL. 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance, 

109 Strand, W.C. R SMITH, Manager. 





Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor 


squar 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. important improvement, and 


great reduction in prices. 

M2&; EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
i) SURGEON-DENTISTI, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor aud exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introiuced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. ney are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Lesturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect masucation. 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same na ne- 
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— INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Annual Meeting was held on Friday, the 10th ult., 
Charles Turner, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

The following is an epitome of the Report :— 

‘FIRE BRANCH. 

“The progress of the Company, as respects the 
amounts of business effected, has been satisfactory, the 
returns of duty published by Parliament, on the motion 
of the Chairman of this Company, exhibiting by far the 
largest measure of increase which the Company has 
ever experienced. 

“The total net amount of Fire premium for the year, 
after deducting guarantees. is £414,433 13s. 

“ LIFE BRANCH. 

“Turning now to the Life Branch, it remains to be 
reported that the progress has been marked by un- 
checked success. This will be made clear by one or 
two statistical expositions. 

“ Taking the four previous quinquennial periods, it is 
found that the first, from 1845 to 1849 inclusive, com- 
menced with a sum assured for— 

Year 1845 of......... £23,349..and ended the period 
with @ total sum assured 
of £272,796. 

The Second, 1850-54 

Do. 1850 .. 95,650.. do. do. 733,408 
The Third, 1855-60 
Do. 1855 .. 206,514.. do. do. 1,655,678 

The Fourth, 1860-64 

Do. 1860 .. 449,242.. do. do. 3,439,215 

And now the First year of the fifth like period, viz., 1865, 

the Company has granted assurances for £886,663, nearly 

twice the amount at the commencement of the last 
quinqueunial period. 

** Tf, therefore, the result of the total five years, ending 
in the year 1869, were to have a corresponding increase 
with the previous periods of five years each, the amount 
of business that would be effected in the quinquennial 
period now running would be more than has ever been 
on record in any insurance establishment in this 
country. 

**The Directors have likewise tc report that the Life 
funds have increased by the sum of £103,146, the accu- 
mulated funds of this department now amounting to 
£740,458. As an addition of, at least, £100,000 per 
annum to these accumulations during the next ten years 
may now be fairly anticipated, it is within reasonable 
expectation that during this period the Life funds will 
approach nearly to £2,000,000 sterling. 

“The Directors propose to the Proprietors that a 
dividend be declared of 3s. per Share, and a bonus of 
A per Share, together 7s. per Share, free of income- 


“Tt is a matter of satisfaction to state that after with- 
drawing the amount of this dividend and bonus from 
the profit and loss account, a credit balance will still 
Temain to that account of no less than £62,076 9s. in 
addition to the reserve fund, which, by the augmenta 
tion of the year, now reaches the sum of £116,913 2s. 10d." 

This Report was unanimously adopted. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W. 





Drrecrors. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. Kirkman D. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Esq., M.P. 
William Cotton, Ksq.,| Henry Lancelot Holland, 


D.C.L., F.R.S, 8q. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F.RS. 


Hodgson, 


Jobn Coope Davis, Esq. 
Thos. H. Farquhar, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq., | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

M.D., F.R.S. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. Esq. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1868, All Policies now effected on 
the ‘return system ” will participate. 

The last Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on the 
premiums paid. 

Loans, in connection with Life Assurance, upon 
approved security, in sums of not less than £590. 

For prospectuses and forms of proposal apply to the 
Secretary, or to any of the Company's Agents. 


IFE ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 
LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund ... eeeee £3,650,000 
Annual Revenue ......06..+0-. £660,000 
The PROFITS of the Company have been divided 
on seven occasions since 1835, when the Company was 
established, and on each occasion large aad important 
benetits have been given to the assured. 








THe AGRA and MASTERMAN’S 
BANK (Limited.) 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the First Divi- 
dend of 5s in the & will be paid at No. 35 Nicholas 
lane, Lombard street, E.C., on and after Monday, the 
17th September, between the hours of 10 and 2 o'clock, 
to all Depositors and Creditors up>» Cu rent Accounts, 
and also all Bill-holders whose claims have been duly 
registered in London. 

Payment will be made in the following order :— 

BILL-HOLDERS' CLAIMS.—On Monday and 
Tuesday, 17th and 18th September. 

DEPOSIT and CURRENT ACCOUNTS, LONDON, 
Nos. 1 to 1,500; DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, EDINBURGH, 
Nos. 1 to490.—On Weduesday and Thursday, 19th and 
20th September. 

DEPOSIT and CURRENT ACCOUNTS, LONDON, 
Nos. 1,501 to 2,862; DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, EDIN- 
BURGH, Nos. 401 to 732.—On Friday and Saturday, 
2lst and 22nd September. 

All Dividends not applied for on the days above 
mentioned will be paid on application at the Bank, on 
and after the 2ith September, between the hours of 10 
and 2 o'clock. 

Every Creditor will receive a Circular Notice, which 
must be produced, together with all Bills of Exchange, 
Circular Notes, Deposit Receipts, or Certificates of 
Indebtedness. 

Bill-holders who have not yet sent in their Bills for 
Registration are requested to do so forthwith, in order 
that they may receive the First Dividend as soon as 
possible ; for such purpose a further List will be pre- 
pared and payment of Dividend made about the middle 
of October, notice of which will be duly given. 

H. H. CANNAN, Liquidator. 

12th September, 1866. 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; res-rve fund, 
£444,000. 





Court or Directors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmau—WILLIAM SCOTI BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Testock Robert Reid, Esq. 
William Walter Cargill, —_ F. Robertson, Esq., 

M 


Esq. -P. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of Englaud; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 


Pe 


‘THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTER- 
TON.—Inu submitting the following arrang ts for the 
ensuing season, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON trusts they 
will be found in keeping with the dignity of the National 
Theatre, and deserving of public patronage. Miss 
HELEN FAUCIT, engaged for Twelve Special Repre- 
tations, c ing on Monday, November 19, and 

terminating Friday, December 14, during which period 
she will appear in the following characters :—Imogen, in 
“ Cymbeline ;” Rosalind,in “ As You Like It;” Beatrice 
in “ Much Ado About Nothing ;” Julia, in “‘The Hunch- 
back ;"’ and Pauline, in “The Lady of Lyons.” Mr, 
PHELPS, whose valuable services will be amen | 
devoted to this Theatre. Mr. H. TALBOT, of provia: 
celebrity, will make his first appearance in London in 
the characte: of Macbeth, on Saturday, October 13. Mr. 
T. POWRIE, of the Theatres Royal, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, will make his first appearance in London in the 
character of Rob Roy; and Mr. BARRY SULLIVAN will 
make his first appearance (since his return from Aus- 
a in the character of Falconbridge. Ia consequence 
of Mr. Sullivan's provincial engag 
performances at this Theatre cannot be extended beyond 
October 12. The Musical Engagements will comprise 
the following popular Vocalists:—Madame JENNY 
BAUER, Miss POOLE, Miss REBECCA ISAACS, M. 
HENRI DRAYTON, and Mr. W. HARRISON. A 
negotiation is pending with the eminent tenor, Mr. SIMS 
REEVES, to — in a series of Ballad Operas to be 
given during the season. This Compete will include 
the following celebrated members of the Theatrical ag 
fession:—Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff, Mrs. 
G. Hodgson, Miss Adelaide Golier, Miss Florence 
Bennett, Miss Annie Garland, Miss Lydia Thompson, 
Miss Hudspeth, Miss Estelle Bodenham, Miss Isabel 
Adams, Miss le Thiere, Miss Lilian Hastings, Miss L, 
Wilmot, Miss Seymour, Miss R. Lytton; Mr. T. Swin- 
bourne, Mr. Edmund Phelps, Mr. H. Sinclair, Mr. F. 
Barsby, Mr. J. Robins, Mr, C. Seyton, Mr. E. Clifton, 
Mr. G. Spencer, Mr. C. Harcourt, Brothers Webb, 
Master Percy Roselle, Mr, T. Mead, Mr. H. M. Barrett, 
Mr. James Johnstone, Mr. Fitzj Mr. W. M'Lotyre, 
Mr. F. Morton, Mr. C. Warner. The Scenic De 
ment wiil be under the direction of Mr. WILLIAM 
BEVERLEY, whose pictorial genius will be solely 
engaged in illustrating the productions of the season 
at this Theatre. The Season will commence on Satur- 
day, September 22, when will be performed Shake- 
speare’s Tragedy of KING JOHN. King John, Mr. 
Phelps; Falconbridge, Mr. Barry Sullivan; Hubert, Mr. 
T. Swinbourne; Prince Arthur, Master Percy Roselle ; 
Constance (first time), Mrs. Herman Vezin. At the 
end of the Tragedy the National Authem will be sung 
by the entire strength of the company ; principal solos 
by Mad Jenny Bauer, Miss Poole, and Mr. 




















Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, gapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which ma 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensi &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named dependencies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3 ; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle street, London, 1866. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

Direcrors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Te P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., MP. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 54 per cent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Ole 








Harrisoo. To conclude with Shakespeare COMEDY of 
ERRORS. Dromio of Ephesus, Mr. Henry Webb ; 
Dromio of Syracuse, Mr. Charles Webb. In the 
month of October will be produced, for the first 
time on the English stage, in respect to several 
of its chief scenes, a Romantic Play, in Four 
Acts, entitled FAUST, Adapted from the poem of 
Goethe by Bayle Bernard, with Musical Illustrations, 
selected from the works of Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, 
and Bishop. Mephistopheles, Mr. Phelps. The New 
aud Elaborate Scenery Painted expressly for the pla; 
by Mr. William Beverley. 5 Mauager, Mr. award 
Stirling. Musical Director Mr. J. H. Tully—Private 
boxes, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; stalls, 7s; dress circle, 
5s; first circle, 43; second circle, 3s; pit, 23; lower 
gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. The box office will be 
open daily from Ten till Five,on and after Saturday, 
September 15. 


ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
ere WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1865. 











| ommend WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





ENSON'S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 


Power. 


ENSON'S SILVER 
Prize Medal, 1862. 





and ELECTRO-PLATE. 





of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Lead 
street, London, &.C. 
By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, 
upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved ofthis pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 








adapted for ladies and children. 





A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, tains very 
full information as to the Company's principles and 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 

AGENCIES in every town o° importance throughout 
the kingdom. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums can be received and claims settled. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary for England, 82 King William street, 
E.C. 


SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, —— Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 


EpinpurGu—3 George street (Head Office). 


“"NHE” SAUCE. (Dr. SOUTHWOOD 

SMITH’S DIGESTIVE.) Delicious with every 
known Dish. Wholesale and Export by A. S. Stocker, 69 
Lamb's Couduit street; Barclay and Sous, Batty and 
Co., London; and George Edmonds, Crown Chambers, 
Liverpvol. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ Tue " Sauce. 








gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperieut it is 


Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by ail respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford and Co.’’ is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 

Health’s Fountain.—It cannot surely be neces- 
sary to rewind any intelligeut reader that the purity of 
the blood determines every invalid’s health aud vigour. 
Holloway's medicine searches out the slightest taint in 
the vital fluid, aud neutralizes or exjiels it, 80 that the 
circulation supports the system, in place of sowing the 
seeds of decay. When epidemics are ad ing and 
disease is steadily on the increase, it behoves every one 
to have a restorative like these Pills, ready to set right 
any irregularity in stomaeb, liver, or kidneys. Hollo- 
way’s treatment is especially suitable for the young, 
delicate, and nervous, who are most susceptible of any 
prevailing sickness, and whom violeut measures would 
endanger little less thau the epidemic. 








_— GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic. 





ee ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 
grove. 

Bassons STEAM FACTORY and 

CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 


ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON 
CLOTH OVERCOATS are patrouized by Travellers all 
over the world. LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED 
CLOAKS, One Guinea, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120, Regent street, W. ; 
22 Cornhill, E.C.; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


THE SHILLING CANDLES of the 
SEASON. 
ROCK SPERM, Transparent as Paraffine. 
MARBLE SPERM, white, hard, and smooth as 


Alabaster. 
Both Names Copyright. 
Sole Manufacturers, J. C. and J, FIELD. Tobe had 
n all sizes, of ali dealers, at la per pound. 


‘THE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—Tnhe most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduved ; res- 
tores to their normal dition all the tions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. [t is a specitic 
for debility of all kiads, aud from its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
rove highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 23s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co, 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
£.C., London. 
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Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. II. EPIGRAMS, Selected, 
arranged, and classified by I. J, Rezve. 
London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.0. 





Now ready, No. III., price 6d. 
HE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 


A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 
Lithographed in Pitman’s Phonography. 11th Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
tro" GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R. 8S. HaRIneToN. 
London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo0, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Taomas SHokRTER, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.” —Jlustrated Tines. 

** As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we. know of none equal to it.”—St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Prrmayn, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
Fpamonp DUST. By Etiza Coox. 
“ A rich and varied collection.”"——Morning Star. 
** A charming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





On the 15th September, price 2s. 


a FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, No. 

XXXIII, Edited by George Henry Lewes. 
CoNnTERTS. 

— ~~ and the Annexation of Mysore. By John 

orley. 

A Russian Poet. By W. R. S. Ralston. 

Immorality in Authorship. By R. Buchanan. 

The Forest of Dartmoor, By R. J. King. 

Vittoria. Chaps. XXXV., XXXVI. By George Meredith. 

Reform of the Statute Book. By J. G. Holland, 

The Valle Lands of Venetia. By Henry Ecroyd. 

Miracles no Proofs. By John Fiske. 

Sonnet. By Alfred Austin. 

Public Affairs. 

Cauzeries. By the Editor. 

Critical Notices :— ‘‘ History of Signboards,” by R. Bell. 
“Franz Schubert,” by Rev. H. S, Fagan. “The Divine 
Government,” by Rev. G. D. Haughton. 

Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piceadilly. 


NVESTMENTS, Good, Bad, and 

Indifferent.—For a description of the whole circle 

of Companies, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


ANKING and FINANCIAL COM- 

PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 

investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARK, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


INANCE, Gas, and Water COM- 

PANIES’ SHARES.—For a description of these, 

as investments, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


AILWAY and INSURANCE COM- 

PANIES.—For a view of these, as channels of 

investment, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


ELEGRAPH, Trading, and Commer- 

cial COMPANIES, — For a review of these, as 

ebannels of investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, 
SHARE, and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


N INING SHARES, as an Investment. 
dV —See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARK, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


NVESTMENTS, from 10 per Cent. 

Upwards;--See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 

and FINANCE REGISTER for August.—11 Royal 
Exchange, E.C. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192. FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48,and 5s 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s and 2s 6d per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 8s 6d per 


ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 686d per ream. 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 4s; ruled, 4s 9d. 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64d, 6s 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

—— BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 
per 100, 

OOPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LISL of Iukstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Alb&ims, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 1811. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 44 and 6d each. Manufactured by 


J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
. 





























NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS.—Session 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 8th. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 3 p.m., 
by Prof ssor H. J. ROBY, M.A. Subject, “The Im- 
portance and Position of Law as a Subject of General 
Education.” 

CLASSES. 
Latin—Professor Seely, M.A. 
Greek—Professor Malden, M.A. 
Sanscrit—Professor Goldsticker. 
Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship)—Professor Marks. 
Arabic and Persian—Professor Rieu, Ph.D. 
Telugu—Professor C. P. Brown. 
Marathi—Teacher, Mr. W. S. Price. 
Hindustani and Hindi—Teacher, the Rev. F. G. 

Ullmann. 

Bengali—Teacher, Mr. Goolum Hyder. 

Gujrathi—Teacher, Mr. Rustomjee Cowasjee. 

Hindu Law—Professor E. P. Wood, B.A. 

English Language and Literature—Professor H. Morley. 

rx: Language and Literature—Professor Cassal, 

Italian Language and Literature—Professor G. Volpe. 

= Language and Literature—Professor Heimann, 
h.D, 

Comparative Grammar—Professor Key, M.A., F.R.S. 

Mathematics—Professor de Morgan. 

Mathematical Physics—Professor Hirst, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Experimental Physics—Professor Foster, B.A. 

Physiology—Professor Sharpey, LL.D., M.D., F.R.S. 

Chemistry and Practical Chemistry—Professor William- 

son, F.R.S. 

Civil Engineering—Professor Pole, F.R.S., M.I.C.E. 
Architecture—Professor Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., F.I.B.A. 
7 (Goldsmid Professorship)—Professor Morris, 


Mineralogy—Professor Morris, F.G.S. 
Drawing—Teacher, Mr. Moore. 

Botany—Professor Oliver, F.R.S. 

ee | (Recent and Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D., 


Philosophy of Mind and Logic—Professorship vacant. 
Ancient and Moderna History—Professor Beesly, M.A. 
Political Economy—Professor J. E. Cairnes, M.A. 
Law=«Professor J. A. Russell, LL.B. 
Jurisprudence—Professor H. J. Roby, M.A. 
RESIDENCE of STUDENTS.—Some of the Pro- 
fessors receive Students to reside with them; and in the 
Office of the College there is kept a Register of Persons 


| 0 jeatetdhaenetate HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, 

Principal—E. 8, BEESLY, M.A., Oxon, Professor of His- 
tory in University College, London, and late Assistant. 
Master of Marlborough College. 

Vice-Principal—GEO. C. de MORGAN, M.A., London, 
Stu tents at University colleges are received int» the 

Hall, and reside under collegiate discipline. There ara 

twenty-nine sets of rooms, some of which are now va:ant, 

at rents varying from £10 to £50 the session. The Hail 
will open for the session in October next, at the same 
time as University College. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist 
Educational Fund have founded three Scholarships, each 
tenable three years, one being awarded to the candi- 
date passing highest in the June matriculation of the 
University of London. 

For particulars apply te the Honorary Secretary, or to 
the Principal. M. BERKEI.EY HILL, Hon, Sec. 


Ts LONDON COLLEGE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIErY 
(Limited). 

Heap Master—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, 
MASTERS. 

M. Emile Barrére. 





Thomas Core, M.A. 
Frederick Millard, B.A. Dr, F. Althaus, 
Mr. W. F. Barrett. Mr. J. F. Duggan. 

This College will RE-OPEN on TUKSDAY, 18th 
September. It is situated at Spring Grove, Middleiex, 
W., near the Spring Grove station, on the South-Western 
Railway, eight miles from Hyde Park coruer, and two 
from Kew or Richmond. 

For prospectuses and any information apply to Dr, 
L. Schmitz, at the College, Spring Grove, or to the 
Secretary, at the Society's office, 24 Old Bond street, W. 


N theUPPERand MIDDLESCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E., for First-Class Busi- 
ness Pursuits, the NEXT QUARTER COMMENCES 
OCTOBER 6th. A Prospectus and Report of Publis 


Examiners may be had on application to 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &c. 


TEW BUILDINGS in LONDON.— 
OLD GERMAN HOUSES.—The BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains tine Views of 
early Domestic Buildings on the Rhine—Sketches of 
Ta b les in Franconian Churches—Something more 











who receive Boarders into their Families. The Regist 
will afford information as to terms and other particulars. 
Information concerning Andrews’ Entrance Exhi bi- 
tions, Classics and Mathematics, three of £30, tenable 
for threes years; Andrews’ Prizes, Andrews’ Scholar- 
ships, Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship, David Ricardo 


of Mexico—The Architecture of the City of London 
“Auld Reekie"—Eastbourne, Local Boards aul 
Surveyors—The Cholera Conference—Italian Notes ; 
and other interesting papers; with all the Artistic aid 
Sanitary News.—l York street, Covent graden; anl 
all Newsmen, 





and Joseph Hume Scholarships iu Political E ys 
and Joseph Hume Scholarship in Jurisprudence, and 
other Prizes, will be found in the Prospectuses of the 
Faculty. These may be had on application at the Office 
of the College. 
The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence 
on Monday, October 1. 
The School will open on Tuesday, September 25th. 
CHAS. CAPAL, LL.D., Dean. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council, 


August 21st, 1866. 





[ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
SCHOOL. 

Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT Ki2Y, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master — EK. R. HORTON, M.A., Feilow of St. 

Peter's College, Cambridge. 

HENRY MALDEN, M.A.,, Professor of Greek in the 

College, has charge of the highest Greek class. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Sep- 
tember 25:h, for New Papils, at 9.30 a.m. All the boys 
must appear in their places on Wednesday, the 26th 
September, at 9.30. ‘The hours of attendance are from 
9.30 to 3.45. Of this time one hour is allowed for re- 
creation and dinner. The play-ground is spacious, aud 
contains a Gymnasium and Fives Courts. The subjects 
taught are Reading, Writing, the English, Latin, Greek, 
French, and German Languages, Ancient and English 
History, Geography (Physical and Political), Arith- 
metic, and Book-Keeping, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Social Science, aud Drawing. The 
School Session is divided into three terms. Fee, £7 
per term, Gymnastics aud Fencing extra. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 
Classes for Young Begiuner 8. 

These Classes are for Pupils between the ages of seven 
and nine, who are kept wholly apart from the older boys. 
They have the use of the play-ground, but the hours of 
lessons and recreation are so arranged as to differ from 
those of the older boys. Fee for each term £6, and 3s 6d 
for stationery. 

Hours of attendance are from 9.30 to 3.30, in which 
time two hours altogether are allowed for recreation and 
dinuer. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal puuishment. 
A monthly report of the progress and conduct of each 
pupil is sent to his parent or guardian. 

The School is very near the Gower-street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, aud within a few minutes’ 
walk of other railways. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence 
on Mond ay, October Ist. 

The Session of the Faculty of Arts and Laws will com- 
meuce on Monday, October 8th. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


August 21st, 1566. 


ESIDENCE offered to a GENTLE- 
MAN of QUIEY HABITS, in a Gentleman's 
house, in very select position, the north side of London, 
near a railway station, and witb unequalled facilities of 
access to all parts of wwnu. Dry walks iu all seasons On 
open, airy, elevated ground, Saddie-horses aud car- 
viages near at hand. Verms, £150 per annum. 
. Apply to A. B, C., “Examiner” office, 9 Wellington 
Street, Straud. 














LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Iudian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from ludiae 
Subscription £1 4s. per anpum, payable in advance; 
Specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wu. H. Atuen & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8. W, 





34th Edition, price 6d and 1s, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Kemarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Navies, M.D. 
Through avy Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamp, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newingtun, N. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
py Br4eiic PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Peas, to the incomparabie 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of evory dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 UGrace- 
church street, London, 

SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 

ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- 
nuisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pegains. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea aud PeRRINS 
names are On wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Mesers. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BARCLAY apd Sons, London, &c., &., aud ‘by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.B.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


ee tatty STARCH. 











AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This uurivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THB BEST BHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the mest emiucnt 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Londons 
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WORKS BY PROF. KINGSLEY. 


o—— 

HEREWARD the AKE: Last 
of the English. A New Novel. By Cnartes 
Krnostry, M.A., Rector of Eversley; Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge; 
and Chaplain to the Queen and to the Prince of 


Wales. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 
WESTWARD HO! 


Crown 8yv0, 6s. 


TWO YEARS AGO. Fourth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fifth Edition. 


HYPATIA. Fourth Edition. Cruwn 
8vo, 68, 

ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4s 6d. 

YEAST. Fourth Edition. With New 


Preface, Fcap. 8ro, 5s. 

The WATER-BABIES. New Edition. 
With Illustrations, by J. Noel Paton. Crown 
8yo, 6s. 

GLAUCUS: or, Wonders of the Sea 


Shore. Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
With Coloured Illustrations, 53. 


MISCELLANIES. Second Edition. 


2 vols. 12s. 


The SAINT'S TRAGEDY. Third Edi- 


tion. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ANDROMEDA and OTHER POEMS. 


Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. 
New Edition. With 8 Illustrations. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


PHAETHON: Loose Thoughts for 


Loose Thinkers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


ALEXANDRIA and HER SCHOOLS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The ROMAN andthe TEUTON. 8vo, 


cloth, 12s, 


The LIMITS of EXACT SCIENCE as 
APPLIED to HISTORY. 


ae 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


The GOOD NEWS of GOD. Fcap. 
8yvo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. Sixth Edition. 
cap. 8vo, 2s Gd. 
The GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH. 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
SERMONS for the TIMES. Third Edi- 


tion. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
TOWN and COUNTRY SERMONS. 
NATIONAL SERMONS. First Series. 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


NATIONAL SERMONS. Second 


Series. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
DAVID. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MacmILran and Co. London. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


a 
RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 
of “ The Master of Marton.” 3 vols. 

‘A novel of very considerable merit. Its story is 
interesting and touching. Its style is graceful and 
correct.""—Star. 

LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 
of “ Margaret aud Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 3 vols. 

‘““A most amusing novel. The characters are capi- 
tally drawn. The plot is thoroughly origina!.”—Star. 
The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS- 

WORTH. By the Author of “John aad I,” “Dr. 
Jacob,” &c. 3 vols. 





The MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. By 


8S. Rosset, Wuirney. 3 vols. 
“A work of no small ability. The plot is admirably 
@xecuted.”"—John Dull. 
[Sept. 21. 


NORA'S TRIAL. 8 vols. 


Herst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Virtue Brotnens and Co., 1 Amen corner, Loadon. 





On Tuesday. 


2EMARKS on the MYSORE BLUE 
BOOK, with a Few Words to Mr. R. D. Mangles. 
By Major Evans BELL. Price 2s. 
TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MR. FROUDES HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


‘Vols. III. and IV., 


Being Vols. IX. and X. of Mr. FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of 
WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH, 


Will be published on Thursday, September 27th. 
—_ (——_ 
Already published. 
Vols. I. to IV., the REIGN of HENRY VIII. Third Edition. 54s. 


Vols. V. and VI., the REIGNS of EDWARD VI. and MARY. Second Edition. 28s, 
Vols. VII. and VIII, the REIGN of ELIZABETH. Vols.I. and II. Fourth Edit. 28s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
Price Twopence. 

Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the PALL MALL GAZETTE has a 
Large Circulation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Pro- 
vinces who are desirous of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest 
News of the previous day, and which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily 
Newspaper, a large number of Original Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the PALL MALL GAZETTE is published at 3 p.m. and a Second 
Edition is published in time for despatch to the Country by post. 

For the convenience of persons residing in the country subscriptions will be received by the 
Publisher ; and a single copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage 


stamps. 
TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF PosTAGE). £8. a 
Half-Yearly  .....esseseeee patennsernes wosecsencocesscossosonovonensooosesoseseseccomes - SLED! 
Yearly ....ccccoscorcsccscveccosserssscosess oovcerescsosooess scovcescncesoonecosenesvscesce B18 O 


OFFICE—14 SALISBURY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 
Copy of Committee's Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 


Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Werk; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £3. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Just published, price 1s, Svo. 





ANSARD’S DEBATES.—The 





REPORIS of the Great DEBATES on the 
** Representation of the People Bill,” the first readin 
of the “ Distribution of Seats Bill,” and the Scotch an 
Irish Bills, and the Financial Statement are READY 
for delivery to subscribers. ‘The Debates up to the 
Resignation of the Ministry are nearly completed. The 
- ae to “Hansard” is Five Guineas tie ses- 
sion. 
C. Bucr, Publisher of “ Hansard,” 23 Paternoster row. 


ANSARD’S DEBATES.—The 
DEBATES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 
commenting with the Beform Act, 1830-2, are all con- 
tained in the Third Series of “* Hansard.” Lord Russell's 
Reform Bills of 1852, 1854, and 1860; Mr. Disreeli's 
Bill for the Distribution of Seats (Sudbury and St. 
Alban's), and his Reform Bill of 1859, are contained in 
the Reports of the 17th and 18th Parliaments, sets of 
which Mr, Buck will supply at a reduced price. 


ANSARD’S DEBATES are Published 

at a fixed Sessional Subscription.—Conditions : 

1. That the Subscription is sessional. 2 That the 

subscription shall not exceed £5 58 for each session. 3. 

That the subscription is due when the publication of 

the debates of the session is complete. 4. That the 

work shall be delivered in weekly parts, or in volumes, 

at the residence of the subscriber, or in any of the 

United Kingdom within the limits of the book post, free 
of charge. 











Imperial $vo., half-bound, fancy wrepper, illustraved 
with Nineteen Coloured Plates, price 53. 
rMHE HORSE: His Beauties and Defects. 
By a “Kyowrne Hanp.” With a Few Hints to 
luexperienced Purchasers. 
Loudon: WiLLiam Teco, Panoras lane, Cheapside. 








HE ATHENIAN YEAR, and its Bear- 

ing on the Eclipses of Thucydides and Ptolemy, 

and the Metonic Cycle, read at the Solstitial Meet'nz of 

the Chronolog cal Institute of London, June 26, 1855. By 

Feaxnxe Parker, M.A., Rector of Luffiegeott, Devon, 

Author of “ A Light fhrown upon Thucydides to llus- 

trate the Prophecy of Daniel as to the Cousing of the 
Messiah,” &c. 

Wititiams and Noroarg, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 

Suey London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 

urgh. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The PHLLO- 
SOPHY of NECESSITY.” 
Just published, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

N FORCE, its Mental and Moral Cor- 

relates; and on that which is supposed to under- 

lie all Phenomena; with Speculations on Spir tualism, 

and other Abnormal Conditions of Mind. By Cuag.es 

Baa, Author of “ The Philosophy of Necessity,” “ Lhe 
Education of the Feelings,” &c. 

London: Loxomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster rows 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, rov ised, 8vo, L2s. 
TH PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. 
By James Syue, F.R.SE., Sui in Ordivary 
to the Queen in Scotland, and Prof€¥sor of Clinical 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 


fruits’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES. (The Original) 1s 8d per Ib. 
FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, in ali sizes, From 1s per lb. upwards. To 
be Lad of all dealers. 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


A SECOND EDITION of 
St. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the GALA- 


TIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By J. B. Licnrroot, D.D. 
Second Edition, revised, with additions. 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s, 

Also, by the same Author. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIP- 
PIANS. With Introduction, Notes, and Disserta- 
tions. (Jn the press. 


A SECOND EDITION, REVISED, of 
A HISTORY of the CANON of the 
NEW TESTAMENT during the FIRST FOUR 
CENTURIES, By Brooxe Foss Wesrcort, B.D. 
Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. [ This day. 
Also, by the same Author. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the FOURGOSPELS. A Newand Revised Edition. 
Crown 8yo. (In the press. 


The Twelfth Thousand, with a New Preface, of 


ECCE HOMO! a Survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


DISCOURSES. By ALEXANDER J. 
Scort, M.A., Professor of Logic in Owen’s College, 
Manchester. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

—_—0— 


BOOKS on BIBLE HISTORY. 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW. TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY, including the Connection of the 
Old and New Testament. With Maps. By the 
Rev G. F. Macuear, M.A., Preacher at the Temple 
Church, London. 18mo, cloth, price 5s 6d. 

By tho same Author, a SECOND EDITION of 


1. A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. With Four Maps. 18mo, cloth, 
price 4s 6d. 

2. A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. With Map. 18mo, cloth. 

A SECOND EDITION of 

THE BIBLE in the CHURCH. A 
Popular Account of the Collection and Reception 
ofthe Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches, 
By B, F. Westcort, M.A. 18mo, price 4s 6d, 

° a 
The COMPLETION of the CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by WitL1AM GeorGe C.Lark, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity, College and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, and 
Wituram Axpts Wricart, M.A., Librarian of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Vol. IX., completing the Work. 
Contents:—Antony and Cleopatra —Cymbeline — 


Pericles—aud the Poems. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
[In a few days. 


—0— 
The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by Wm. G. Cuan, M.A., and 
Wittiam Atpis Wricut, M.A. Nine vols., 8vo, 
cloth, £4 14s 6d. (Just ready. 

“ We regard the appearance of the‘ Cambridge Shake- 
speare ' as an epoch in editing the works of the foremost 
man in the dramatic world. Besides many positive 
virtues in this edition, the hitherto prevailing errors 
are avoided.* The gross blunders and unauthorized 
fancies of generations of editors are banished from the 
text ; the more tolerable or the less noxious conjectures 
are removed to the notes; space is allowed and justice 
is rendered to all former labourers in the editorial field. 
He who is indifferent to verbal criticism may read in 
peace an orthodox text; and he who is curious in such 
matters will find various readings supplied to him in 
full measure.”—Saturday Review. 

—— 
The FOURTH THOUSAND of 
Sir Samuel White Baker's Great Nile 
Book. 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 


AND 


Explorations of the Nile Sources. 


By Sir SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Maps, numerous Illustrations, engraved on Wood, 
by J. Cooper from Sketches by Sir Samuel Baker, and 
a Chromolithograph Frontispiece of the Great Lake from 
which the Nile flows, and Portraits of Sir Samuel and 
Lady Baker, beautifully engraved on Steel by Jeens 

after Photographs, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 28s. 

“Tt would be difficult to overrate the importance and 

the great and varied interest of this work.”—Times. | 
— oO — 


Tat, ly will be p hlicl d, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH ACCENTUATED 
*  HEXAMETERS. 
By Sir Jonn F. W. Herscnet, Bart., K.H., M*A,, 





. ny UC, 
Extra demy 8vo, beautifully printed on toned paper, with 
Vignette, after the antique, by JEENS. 
MacMILLAnN and Co., London. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 
FOR EVER and EVER. A New Novel. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of “ Love's Conflict” and “Too Good for Him.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. [Next week. 


Second Edition of UP THE COUNTRY. By the Hon. Emily 
oe omg of “* The Semi-Detached House” and “ The Semi-Attached Couple.” 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 21s. 


From the Zimes.—‘‘ In cabinet pictures of domestic life in India Miss Eden's book is scarcely equalled. To 
those who have never seen the country they will ba as full of interest and amusement as to the old [ndian for 
of all the letters here reprinted there is not one which is not full of life and humour. They contain by far the 
most picturesque and vivid descriptions of life in Iudia which have been laid before the public for mauy years, and 
are as fresh and vivacious as if they had only come by the last overland mail.” ‘ 

‘“‘ There is a delightful charm about these letters. Nothing can be more graphic than the manner in which Mi 
Eden describes life in India. The freshness, the humour, the feminine rhe with which she rote bee 
did, saw, and endured, will attract readers of all classes. We do not read about India; we see it. There is not a 
dull letter in the volumes, nor one from which it would be difficult to take a delightful passage.” Fortnightly 


Review. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? A Novel. In 8 vols. 


AFTER the STORM; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 
in 1865-66. By J. E. HILARY SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Tale of 
Danish Heroism.” 2 yols. post 8vo, 21s. 


THRICE HIS. A Novel. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER'’S ISLAND and 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British 
- orth _—— Boundary Commission. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with many beautiful Illustra- 
ions, 24s. 


The BANDOLERO. A Tale. By Captain Mayne Reid. In 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Ten Illustrations, price 6s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 











CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


—_——9——— 
THE NEW STORY. 
Just published, post 8vo, 8s. 


AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE. 
By a NEW WRITER. 


“ After wading through the ordinary novels of the season, after learning to what depths of dullness and folly the 
human intellect can descend, and wondering at the hideous pictures of vice and inanity which men and women can 
paint as represen tations of human life, it is positive mental refreshment to come across such a book as‘ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble,’ which for pathos and idyllic tenderness may compete with even the best novel of the day. It 
has nothing of the grandeur of high art about it, it has nothing of heroic tragedy nor of stately romance, 
still less of sensationalism; it is absolutely free from all deadly crimes. from all moustrous vices, from all 
maddening mysteries, being just a quiet story of selfishness on the one hand, and of love betrayed on the 
other, with the retribution sure to follow upon wrong as the moral justice done at the end. Yet it 
is a charming book, and worth half-a-hundred fictions of the more ambitious and elaborate kind. In 
the first work of a new and young writer we bave to consider not only the ability it displays or more remotely 
indicates, but also the cast of mind shown in the work. Thus if a new book is all about illicit love and the slangy 
talk of fast men..........we know at once what manner of author we have todeal with. Butif the book be sweet 
and modest, as is this, we know then that, whatever may be the strength or weakness of the future, we shall never 
be revolted by licenti , or shocked by coarseness........we shall at least have pure work, and decent, and 
sorrow gently touched, and sinfulness dealt with as sinfuluess should be dealt with in life—teuderly and yet 
abhorrently.”—Saturday Review, September 1, 1866. 
—_o-———- 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLARA VAUGHAN.” 


This day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CRADDOCK NOWELL: 
A TALE OF THE NEW FOREST. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


198 PICCADILLY. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


St 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION for a CONSTANT SUCCESSION of the NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 


—_o0-——_ 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Book Societies in direct communication with MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are now established 
in nearly every part of the Country. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION:— 
For THE Newest Booxs, 
Fifteen Volumes at Ono Time...........seseeeeereereeeeeFive Guineas per annum. 
And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
For OLDER Books. 
Twenty-Five Volumes at Ono Time ..........++.00++-+. Five Guineas per annum. 
. And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 

Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, containing a large and varied 
Selection of Books in every department of Literature, are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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